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MICALITE REFLECTING SIGNS 


Day or night, they blaze out your name Any 4 Letters or Nu- 
. merals Mounted on 
or house number so your friends need = panei — $295 


not hunt you. 3” Silvertone letters per- with Stake 


en For each added 3” 
manently mounted on rustic pine panel. 
letter or numeral 


Most visible night sign of all. — add 45c 


AMAZING NEW TRAP 


Can't Harm Children, Pets, Birds, Poultry 


All-metal, humane 
“Havoahart” Traps 
catch rats and small 
animals without fail. 
No springs — simple 
to set. 

No. 1-—-5x5.x 18 for rats, 


ROTO BLAST DUSTER 4 veoeser..- $975 


Sends garden pests to kingdom come with its powerful blast & complete No. 2—7 x 7 x 24 for 
coverage of any powdered insecticide. 24” extension tube with nozzle squirrels, rabbits, etc. $395 
adjustable for angle & volume. What a break to get this de luxe $] 65 

model back again! 
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Both ends close—animal is caught unhurt 
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“SURE DEAD” DDT 
AEROSOL BOMB 


Best of all DDT Bombs — 
stands on end, handy. Kills 
flies, mosquitoes, ants, eic. with fog of 
lethal pyrethrum plus DDT, propelled 
by Freon. Official Army formula. Holds 
enough fo spray 100 rooms. ony 
Faultless valve gives one-hand 
finger-tip control. $295 


CYCLONE 
HEDGE TRIMMER 


Hedges and shrubs melt like 
magic before its amazing, 
continuous mowing action! 
Double edged, tapered 
blade cuts 4 times faster. 
Results are uniform, even, 


beautiful! New & $975 


better precision tool. 
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’ TWIN NOZZLE 
ROTATING 
SPRINKLER 


Worth waiting for... the 
best of all-purpose sprin- 
klers! Adjustable brass 
nozzles shoot fine mist, 
sprays, or streams — in 
2 any area you pick! Re- 
volves or stands still. Works on high or $ 50 
low water pressure. A “find.” 3 





De luxe quality — made of rust-proof, everlasting materials. Shoots 
mist-like spray of any liquid with slow, easy pumping. Twin nozzle for 
straight or angle spraying. Capacity 36 oz. A delight to own. $295 
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SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


ONE-HAND p p it 
tin-cut PRUNER SS secees 15 Ie KC: K 'S 
Finest hand-pruner today. Selected tool steel, precision-machined! Cuts . 

644 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


clean & close with minimum operating pressure & wide opening $375 


jaws. Pruning can be fun again with this 834” professional model. 
Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PERENNIALS are the standby of the permanent flower garden. An- 
nuals and tender bulbous plants are important, but should not be per- 
mitted to crowd out the plants that live from season to season. 

SHAPING of fuchsia plants is best done by the pinching of soft growth 
during the growing season rather than by dormant shearing. Dormant 
pruning should be practiced only for restricting the size of the plants. 

FORCED bulbs can be kept growing after the flowers fade. The bulbs 
can be ripened in their present containers for Autumn planting out- 
doors, or they can be set in the open ground in growing condition. 

ANY SEVERELY corrective pruning of hedges had better take place 
in Spring before growth starts. By doing the job at that time, no 
long period of ugliness will follow. 

ROOT cuttings of horse-radish should be set about a foot to a foot and 
one-half apart and about four inches deep. Because horse-radish 
makes its growth late in the season, an interplanting of early cabbage 
or beets can be planned for. 

PRIMROSE seeds will germinate more readily if very lightly rubbed 
between pieces of fine sandpaper and sown in warm soil. Another 
method is to spray the seeds with water and freeze them for a time. 
Still another technique is to water once or twice with hot water. 

RESEED bare or thin places in the lawn very early in the season. Scat- 
tering the grass seed while the surface soil is honey-combed with 
frost will cause it to settle into place and start growth during cool 
Spring weather. 

THE GARDEN should be dug the full depth of the spade or fork. 
Sloping ground had better be dug with trenches on the contour 
and the soil should be turned “‘up hill.’’ Avoid bringing too much 
subsoil to the surface. 

DO NOT apply dormant sprays-—particularly oil—to trees and shrubs 
in freezing weather, or at any time when the spray will not dry on 
the plants before night. Evergreens, in particular, suffer easily from 
the careless use of spray materials. 

THIS is not the time to prune Spring-blooming deciduous shrubs. 
Forsythias, mock-oranges, spireas and the like will be robbed of 
blooms unless pruning is delayed until the flowers fade. Even then, 
they should be pruned only by the removal of old branches at 
ground level. 

ACHIMENES has been suggested as a Summer-blooming pot plant 
where African violets do not thrive. Plant about a dozen at once in 
a six-inch pot giving good drainage. The tubers should be set big- 
end-down and not covered too deeply. Sun will be required after 
growth starts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings started soon from old clumps which 
were wintered in frames need not be potted, but can be transplanted 
a few inches apart in flats of soil to await outdoor planting or they 
can be rooted in small pots. They should be pinched when about 
four inches tall. 

IF WINTER covering materials are to be saved for similar use another 
year, they should be stacked carefully to keep them dry and free from 
rotting during the Summer. If it is not planned to save them, they 
should be put in the compost pile or used as a Summer mulch in the 
garden or shrubberies. 

ONION seedlings may be started indoors and planted out in the open 
garden early in the season. Seeds should be started at once if they 
are to reach planting size in time for sufficiently early setting. The 
seeds are sown in rows in beds or boxes. The rows should be spaced 
about two inches apart and the seedlings left untransplanted. 

PINCHING the tops of tomato plants tends to discourage early fruiting 
because the first fruits on a tomato are those borne on the main stem; 

the stem which pinching destroys. 
Tomatoes will branch naturally and 
freely; too freely, perhaps, for gar- 
deners accustomed to training them 
to stakes. The plants should be 
amply spaced at the time of setting 
out. 
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Write for our free catalog 
(25¢ west of Iowa)—or 
order direct from this ad. 
Send only the prices 
quoted. (You pay the 
expressage on arrival.) 


Rhododendfons for 25¢! 


Fine young plants, 12 to 15 in. high, 
with small earth ball. Not prepaid, 
pay express on arrival (about 6¢ ea.) 
Price each. 5-24 25-49 50up 

RHOD. MAXIMUM-white, July... 50¢ 40¢ 25¢ 
RHOD,. CATAWBIENSE-purple, June.... 60¢ 48¢ 40¢ 
RHOD. CAROLINA-cleor pink, May.... 60¢ 48¢ 40¢ 
KALMIA (Mt. Laurel)—pink-white, May 50¢ 40¢  30¢ 
OFFER A: Five each of the above, packed (20 small evergreen 
MINI TUE «<cincarsoccteesesscanstesnsdendeossseshadpionnedbagtargpilagaseniaasdatesadipteliors $11.00 
OFFER B: Larger, 4 years older, !I'/ foot B&B bushy speci- 
mens, one each of above plus Azalea calendulaceae 
(Orange, May) for......... $12.50 


HINOCRIMSON AZALEA (new 1945) 
hardy, vigorous, red, evergreen Azalea. 
| eee eee ce, 
5 smaller, 4 to 6 in., fo 


GABLES AZALEAS-New, 
hardy, all colors. Some 
evergreen. Small 2 yr. 
Old, 5 Mixed... 
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Easily Planted 








AZALEA 
HINOCRIMSON 


KELSEY 
NURSERY 
SERVICE 


Dept. 35D, 50 Church St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





(Photo) Rhododendron Maximum, 18”, B&B. 
(Insert) Kalmia 12” plant. 
































MARIGOLDS 


Enjoy the real beauty of modern 
Marigolds—the most satisfactory 
ofall flowers for the home garden! 


For both their brilliant outdoor display and 
also the many lovely, long-lasting bouquets, 
you will prize Burpee’s Big Marigolds. The 
sturdy 2- to 2'4-ft. plants are constantly in 
bloom, all summer and fall. 

The glorious big double blooms grow up to4in. 
across—peony-flowered, carnation-flowered and 
chrysanthemum-flowered—golden orange, deep 
orange, buff, gold, primrose, lemon, canary- 
yellow, etc. Easy to grow anywhere. 

For years, Burpee’s Floradale Farms have led 
the world in creating new Marigolds—be sure 
to get this big 75c Super Packet of Burpee’s Big 
Marigold Seeds postpaid for just 10c. AA 

Send Dime Today! | Seeds Zw 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. "£44; 
SY 






Burpee Seed 

Catalog FREE 
Hundreds of pictures, 
many in color, al! best’ 
flowers and vegetables 
including new Burpee 
Hybrids. Write today. 







380 Burpee Building ,, 380 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 








FLOWERING CRAB-APPLES — 


Two-season small trees for your garden or border. The masses of pink or white 
blooms make an effective accent in May and the red or yellow fruit is equally attractive 
in the fall both to us and to the birds. Last December we had a flock of grosheaks which 
lingered long after the first snowfall. 

These hardy crab-apples may be planted in early April with as little trouble as 
ordinary orchard apple trees and in our northern climate. are more vigorous than 
flowering cherries. 


If you have not received our list. we will be glad to send you a copy on application. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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Yellow Shrubs for Nebraska 


ELLOW is my favorite flower color, 

because it is like captured sunshine. 
Realizing I had too few shrubs with yel- 
low blossoms, I searched through my 
books and catalogues for information 
about such shrubs as would be hardy here 
in eastern Nebraska. This is in Zone IV 
according to the hardiness map of the 
Arnold Arboretum. The list was not as 
long as I had hoped, although there are 
probably numerous other plants of which 
I do not know. 

Prinsepia sinensis grows to six feet and 
has red edible fruits. Kerria japonica bears 
single or double flowers, grows five to six 
feet tall and has bright green stems in Win- 
ter. Hypericum frondosum (H. aurea), 
however, has large flowers and keeps some 
leaves all Winter. 

The forsythias are grand when they 
bloom but that is not every year. Who 
knows why? Caragana frutex, C. arbores- 
cens and C. a. lorbergi are all Winter hardy 
but the leaves of C. arborescens burn in 
hot weather. I do not know the effect of 
hot weather on the others. Potentilla 
fruticosa grows to four feet and has straw- 
berry-like flowers, while Colutea arbores- 
cens grows to 10 feet or more and bears 
yellow pea-like blossoms with red mark- 
ings that are followed by inflated seed 
pods. 

Rosa hugonis is good for early bloom 
in a rose garden, while Cornus mas which 
grows up to 20 feet, is suitable for much 
earlier bloom and produces red, edible 
fruits in late Summer. Hamamelis virgin- 
ica and H. vernalis, the witch hazels, 
flower in very late Autumn and very early 
Spring respectively. Ribes aureum, the 
flowering currant, is rather early and fra 
grant. 

Rhus aromatica (R. canadensis), the 
fragrant sumac, grows to a height of six 
to eight feet and is very hardy. Salix dis- 
color, one of the pussywillows, bears in- 
teresting yellow catkins, while the Russian 
olive, Eleagnus angustifolia, is a small tree 
with a most wonderful fragrance. Chryso- 
thamnus graveolens, on the other hand, 
makes a moderate-sized shrub up to five 
feet tall, of fine texture and suitable for 
dry places. Genista tinctoria, likewise, is 
a good three-foot shrub, profuse with its 
pea-like flowers. I have not seen this 
shrub growing here but find it listed in 
catalogues as being dependably hardy in 
plant Zone IV. 

Among the vines, Clematis tangutica 
with its three- to four-inch yellow flowers 
is said to be the best yellow clematis. Also, 
there are several yellow-flowered climbing 
loniceras which do well here. 

All but seven of these plants mentioned 
are growing in my garden and I hope to 
add the others. Nevertheless, I would like 
to know of still others for this part of the 
country. Has anyone in Zone IV had 
success with laburnum? 


—RMrrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 
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Recommended COUNTRY and 


GARDEN PLANNING AND BUILDING by Ortloff 
and Raymore. For the home owner who needs help 
in laying out his lawn, or to design large or small 
gardens attractively this book with plans will be of 
practical value. Ten pages of working drawings of 
typical paths, steps, gates, fences, trellises, with 
construction data. Profusely illustrated. $2.75 


THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS. In Color. Just 
published. Answers every question regarding ever- 
8%” x 11”. 
more than 500 illustrations, 82 in full color. Illus- 
More than 50 chapters, de- 
scriptions, uses, diseases. Most complete reference 
book on this subject ever published. Written by 
experts with a background of ninety years’ expe- 

Ideal for gardeners, park 
and cemetery officials and home owners. $6.00 


THE FARM PRIMER by Walter M. Teller. Intro- 
duces all branches of farming, practicable for be- 
ginners and part-time farmers. Specific information 
on costs, crop and live stock yields, time and land 
Many tables of useful ees 


greens (conifers). 


trates 170 varieties. 


rience with evergreens. 





requirements. 


HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY WITHOUT 
FARMING by Milton Wend. Actually, this is a book 
for those who want a self-supporting country home 
free from commercial farming. Suggests 120 meth- 
ods for a person to earn income from non-agricul- 
tural sources while continuing to live off the land. 
Stresses the productive home where consideration is 
for products for home consumption. If you now have 
a country place, you will find this book extremely 
interesting. 


THE GOLDEN THRONG by Edwin Way Teale. 
Whether you ever want to keep bees or not, this book 
should be read. It is a fascinating book. Anyone 
interested in the wonders of nature should find ‘“‘The 
Golden Throng’ an exciting chronicle of a world he 
may never have known of. The whole family will 
Beautifully illustrated. $4.00 


enjoy it. 


D. Seymeur. 
reference book 


articles furnish every 
caring for your garden. 


of subjects enables you 
quickly and easily. 





SC YOU’RE GOING TO BUY A FARM by Greenberg 
and Corbin. Here is a book that may mean the dif- 
ference between your success and failure in selecting 
the right place. It is a reliable guide to anyone buy- 
ing a place in the country, and of especial value to 
the homesteader, because the main thesis of the book 
is starting a farm on a spare time basis. $1.50 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES for the Northeastern 
United States by George Graves. This is a handbook 
for those who are concerned with private gardens, 
roadside planting and rock gardens. The author has 
selected several hundred species and varieties which 


ces. HOW FO LIVES 5 
IN THE COUNTRY” 





THIS GREEN WORLD by Rutherford Platt. A 
lively chronicle of a naturalist who, with a camera 
and curiosity, discovered the thrill of the nature 
world as well as the beauty of its scenery. 
by text and picture, with the miracle of the tree— 
with the beauty of little-known tree buds—with 
the flowers of the field and their colors, their ways 
of life and their families—and with propagation. 
“This Green World” is magnificently 
with a remarkable series of 135 photographs—-27 
of them in full color, in addition to 110 drawings. 
A thrilling new kind of nature book. 


THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA by E. L. 
New and up-to-date! 

of garden information prepared 
expressly for the amateur’s needs. Thousands of 
detail of information you 
will need about planning, planting, fertilizing and 
Alphabetical arrangement 

to find what you want 
Splendidly illustrated. 


240 pages contain 


trees. 


of today. 


ing annuals, 


It deals, 


illustrated 


Hard) 
chrysanthemal 


A standard 


$4.00 


diseases, tuberous 


shows. 


old recipes, and 


gardens. 


GARDEN 





KNOWING YOUR TREES by E. H. Collingwood. Con- 

tains descriptions of more than 100 important American 
A new and enlarged edition. Five hundred and 
twenty-nine actual photographs showing typical trees 
and their leaf, bark, flower and fruit along with descrip- 
tions of their range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 

teristics, make this one of the outstanding tree books 


THE GARDEN CLINIC by Laurence Blair. This attrac- 
tive, yet practical manual is different from other garden 
books since it is a pictorial how-to-do-it book. 
splendid for beginners because the author gives step-by- 
step methods of cultivating 100 garden favorites, includ- 
perennials, 
shrubs, vines and trees. 





HERBS: How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
by Helen Noyes Webster. This book goes back to the 
lore and use by the ancients, designs of early gardens, 
includes 
On the practical side it is the most com- 
plete and useful herb book yet published. $1.50 


PLEASANT VALLEY by Louis Bromfield. 


BOOKS 


WILDWOOD WISDOM by Ellsworth Jaeger. Out- 
standing on the subject and complete with all the 
know-how to enjoy outdoor living. Recommended 
by experts, this practical book is delightful read- 
ing and splendidly illustrated. A veritable ency- 
clopedia of woods lore. 200 pages of plates. 490 
pages. $2.95 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES by P. P. Pirone. This book is a ‘‘must”’ 
for the library of every arborist, park superintend 
ent and tree warden interested in any of the phases 
of modern tree preservation practice. A handbook 
for the home owner. It tells him how to preserve 
the health of normal trees, how to transplant, fer- 
tilize, prune, brace, spray and diagnose his tree 
troubles. It is illustrated with about 200 original 
photographs and line drawings. It is a comprehen- 
sive book on the planting and care of shade oe. 

5.00 


$2.50 


It is 





bulbs, flowering 


$2.00 


evergreens, 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS by Alex Cumming. 
In this new and enlarged edition the author, who is 
an outstanding authority on this flower, describes the 
cultural methods of the modern hardy “mum” so0 
thoroughly and simply that even the most inexperi- 
enced amateur should be able to succeed with it. 
Brilliantly written, packed full of gardening informa- 
tion, this book will open new worlds of hardy chrys- 
anthemum beauty to all who read it. $2.50 


FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN by U. P. 
Hedrick. Here are practical, detailed instructions 
for any part of the country from one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on fruits. Eighteen kinds of 
fruit, with scores of varieties, are discussed with the 
following details on each: Life span; time required 
between planting and bearing; climatic require- 
ments; harvesting—when to pick, how to store, and 
how long it will keep. Splendidly illustrated. $3.00 


BEGONIAS and How to Grow Them by Bessie 
Buxton. An invaluable new handbook in which this 
authority advises on every phase of cultivation for 
all varieties of begonias. 
discussions of many of the more than 200 varieties, 
there are chapters on soils and fertilizers, seed-sow- 
ing methods, propagation from cuttings, 
rooted begonias. and 


In addition to detailed 


pests and 
begonia 
$2.25 


check lists for modern 


Here is 


an appealing and delightful account of this noted 


are best suited to these three categories. 
gestions for culture, propagation and pruning are 
included. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 








Mary sug- 





HORTUS SECOND. Compiled by Dr. L. H. Bailey 
and Ethel Zoe Bailey. A concise Dictionary of Gar- 
dening, General Horticulture and Oultivated Plants 
in North America. An up-to-date, complete record of 
plants in cultivation on this continent that should be 
in every gardener’s library. All in one convenient 
usable volume. 778 pages. $5.00 


ORNAMENTAL AMERICAN SHRUBS by William 
R. Van Dersal. At last an American author has pro- 
duced a book on American shrubs which is almost 
monumental in character. Never before has such a 
complete evaluation been made of the cream of Amer- 
ican shrub society. Describes shrubs from all parts 
of the country. Chapters on how to grow shrubs with 
the least effort and expense. The Plant Growth Re- 
gions Map is an outstanding feature and an indis- 
pensable guide for locating the natural range of each 
of the hundreds of shrubs described. Profusely 
illustrated. $4.00 


writer's experiences as an Ohio farmer. There is 
practical experience given concerning agri- 
culture, stock breeding and conservation of natural 
“Pleasant Valley 


much 


resources. 





reveals Louis Bromfield 


at his best, telling the story of the land and the 
people who are closest to him. $3.00 


QUESTIONS 





All Books Postpaid in U. S. 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


March 15, 1946 
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10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED — 
Edited by F. F. Rockwell. Brand new in contents— 
brand new in plan. This book gives you specific 
answers to your questions on about every phase of 
gardening. More than 23,000 amateur gardeners 
actually submitted real questions from all over the 
country and are answered by 50 authorities. $3.95 


FLOWERS, THEIR ARRANGEMENT by J. Gregory 
Conway. Here is a practical book on the art of 
arranging flowers that is thorough, systematic and 
beautifully illustrated. Contains over 50 full-page 
illustrations, and approximately 130 smaller illustra- 
tions showing the technical steps in the composition 
of an arrangement. It is a useful and authentic work 
that every flower lover will want to own. $2. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 























Top: Live oak walk near the entrance 
to Brookgreen Gardens, one of the many 
points of unusual horticultural interest 
near Charleston, S. C. 





Side: Flower-bordered rice mill lake 
shaded by overhanging moss in Middle- 
ton Gardens near Charleston, S. C. 
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GLORIOUS GARDENS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


now that traveling is again permitted, thousands of 

flower lovers are wending their way to the marvelous 
gardens of that favored state. There are few other places in 
the country where so many gardens with a world-wide repu- 
tation are grouped so closely. They represent the lovely survival 
of a period extending from Colonial days to the Civil War, 
when scores of fine estates were established along the low 
country rivers and creeks. Although planted along Continental 
lines, they gradually grew and mellowed into gardens unlike 
any others in the world. Here camellias are followed closely 
by azaleas. Then come the mountain laurel and through the 
Summer months, a succession of roses, which vie with the 
heady perfume of Magnolia grandiflora. 

One of the most famous of these beauty spots is Magnolia 
Gardens, at Charleston, termed by John Galsworthy ‘“‘the most 
beautiful in the world,’’ and ranked by Baedaker as one of three 
“double star’’ sites in America. Laid out around the historic 
Drayton home, Magnolia Gardens is a 25-acre labyrinth of 
azalea-bordered paths along the curving Ashley River. Here 
oriental exotics bloom beside the rich flora of the Carolina coast. 
The tallest azaleas, running their colorful gamut from snow 
white, through warmer lavenders and coral, to blazing scarlet, 
grow among green lawns and somber, moss-hung cypress and 
live oaks. Camellia japonicas and wisteria reflect their beauty 
from the dark lake waters, spanned by a wooden foot bridge. 
Here, too, are specimens of California redwood, Chinese yew, 
Spanish and French cypress. Magnolia Gardens is open from 
January 1 to May 1. 

On Runnymede Plantation (open March-April), also at 
Charleston, camellias, roses, jessamine, dogwood and wisteria 
line the winding Ashley River and black mirror-like lagoons, 
blazing against the dark forest background. The garden's 
several hundred acres include famed Alphabet Avenue, where 
trees whose names begin with the letters of the alphabet grow 
in consecutive order. 

The first landscaped garden in America was designed in 1 740 
at Middleton Place, near Charleston, when Henry Middleton, 
who later became temporary president of the first Continental 
Congress, imported an English landscape artist to plan the set- 
ting for his home. In front of the now-restored house and to 
the left, the gardens rise from the river in sweeping terraces, at 
the foot of which are the paired Butterfly Lakes. 

The chief charm of Middleton Place, open February to May, 
is its Eighteenth Century air of elegance and dignity. For ten 
years 100 slaves labored to complete the 45-acre garden and 
16-acre lawn. Camellia japonicas, some 20 to 30 feet high, 


C) nr more South Carolina is aglow with azaleas, and 


form avenues of red, white and pink, and a succession of pools 
reflects the rich color. Chinese azaleas, the gingko, mimosa, 
varnish and spice trees, besides others, are found in this exotic 
paradise. Among the trees, Middleton Oak, on the river's 
edge, is estimated as 900 years old. 

In the town of Mount Pleasant, four miles from Charleston, 
will be found the unique Pierates Cruze Gardens, where camel- 
lias, azaleas, wisterias, flowering bulbs, shrubs and trees provide 
a continuing display for many weeks. It has been opened only 
recently and probably many persons who have visited Charles- 
ton in the past have not seen it. It is easy to reach by bus over 
Cooper River bridge, giving a splendid view of Charleston. 

Lovely Mateeba Gardens, reached from Charleston via the 
old Ashley River Road, are part of a formal land grant of 
12,000 acres made in 1675 to Lord Baron Ashley—the first 


such grant on record. Through the years, nature landscaped 





One of the many huge azalea plants in Magnolia 
Gardens near Charleston, S. C. 


Mateeba’s beautiful winding contours and set her lavish banks 
of flowers amid the dark pools now spanned by rustic bridges. 
Under the spreading, moss-draped oaks the wayfarer discovers 
ineffable peace in these virginal gardens seemingly detached 
from the rest of the world. 

Cypress Gardens, north of Charleston, present a picture of 
unreal loveliness, with spectral, moss-draped trees rising from 
inky water that mirror bright-hued azaleas. Visitors have the 
choice of strolling or riding in rolling chairs along miles of 








scented paths, or gliding over dreamy 
waters in gay little boats, paddled by 
Gullah-speaking negroes from the Low 
Country. 

Up the coast from Charleston is Brook- 
green Gardens, a 4000-acre tract incorpo- 
rated in 1932 for the “‘preservation of the 
flora and fauna of the Southeast and to 
exhibit objects of art.’’ Brookgreen is 
unique for its more than 300 pieces of 
statuary, which flank the cement walks 
spread butterfly-fashion. The white of the 
sculptured figures contmasts pleasingly with 
the rich green of the oaks. Old Brook- 
green plantation, now the site of the gar- 
dens, was used by Julia Peterkin as the 
‘Blue Brook”’ plantation of ‘‘Scarlet Sister 
Mary,” a Pulitzer prize novel. 

At Belle Isle Gardens, near coastal 
Georgetown, tree-high camellias and 
azaleas of every shade flame on sloping 
lawns that form the banks of Winyah Bay, 








T= beautiful garden of Mrs. S. P. 
Belsinger in Atlanta, Ga., a photo- 
graph of which is reproduced on the 
cover of this issue of “Horticulture,” 
has been five years in the making 
and is cared for personally by the 
owner. The garden is 125 feet long 
and has 11 beds, which are planted 
to roses, irises, peonies and tulips. 
The garden is especially colorful in 
the Spring, when the tulips are in 
bloom, with thousands of them in a 
single bed. Much space is given also 
to pansies and violas. The lovely 
Pink Pearl azalea is grown with the 
tulips in some of the beds. Mrs. Bel- 
singer is specimen chairman of this 
year’s tulip show in Atlanta and 
grew some 40 varieties for the show. 
Mrs. Belsinger’s garden is open from 
April until the middle of June. 




















overhung by giant live oaks. The gardens 
are part of the historic 5000-acre Winyah 
Barony, a land grant dating from 1711. 

Nationally-noted Swan Lake Gardens, 
near Sumter, are open to the public each 
year during the blooming season of the 
beautiful Japanese iris, usually in the lat- 
ter part of May and early June. Thousands 
of giant irises, painted with almost every 
color of the rainbow, and nearly as many 
vari-colored water lilies, provide a never- 
to-be-forgotten spectacle. 

An almost complete cross-section of 
South Carolina flora is represented in 60- 
acre Kalmia Gardens, which contain 700 
varieties of trees and shrubs native to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Dominated by the 
mountain laurel, from which the gardens 
derive their name, this skillfully arranged 
garden spot adjoins the city of Hartsville. 
There are live oaks and yaupons of the 
coast, intermingled with the mountain 
rhododendron, galax and laurel; the 
swamp lily grows close to the prickly 
pear. Laurel spreads its pink blanket over 
the steep bluffs; nearby are the black 
water, cypresses and azaleas of the Low 
Country. i 

Of the inland gardens, none is more 
popular than Edisto, at historic Orange- 
burg. Annually hundreds of Spring visi- 
tors gather inspiration from the acres of 
sward ablaze with azaleas under tall, moss- 
draped cypresses. 

No story of South Carolina gardens 
would be complete without mention of 
the incredibly: lovely small gardens in 
many towns and cities. The whole state 
is seemingly one huge garden in March 
and April as parks and gardens around 
homes blossom with gay colors. 





Vermiculite in 


HE recommendation of Mr. Wilfrid 

Wheeler in the February 15 issue of 
Horticulture that sand be used to protect 
perennials when snow covering is inade- 
quate solves a difficult problem. 

However, I have now found a substitute 
for snow which more closely approaches 
the real thing in many of its qualities than 
does sand. Vermiculite, an expanded mica 
sold by many of the seed dealers, comes 
close to snow in weight. A cubic foot 
weighs somewhere between five and eight 
pounds against 125 pounds for sand. 
Vermiculite flows freely even when moist, 
filling crevices and spaces within plants 
like dry drifting snow and, like sand, ver- 
miculite is all but inert. Unlike this heav- 
ier material, however, vermiculite can be 
easily brushed or troweled from between 
plants when the need for protection has 
passed. 

If a soil is heavy, vermiculite can be 
worked in as an amendment, for which I 
find it fully as effective as humus. It does 
not contribute plant food as does humus 
but this is offset by the fact that vermicu- 


Place of Sand 


lite is completely sterile when sold and 
does not introduce the fungus and bacterial 
diseases organic materials often do. 

As one of the most efficient insulating 
materials known—it is used as a high tem- 
perature insulation for boilers and as house 
dry-fill insulation—vermiculite will pro- 
tect plants by holding in frost long after 
sand has lost its value. A two inch layer 
is equal to 12 inches of sand even when 
wet. Yet, it provides excellent aération. 
I have buried tender perennials completely 
when heeling in a coldframe and found 
them in perfect shape in the Spring. 

As a general mulch I find it much supe- 
rior to and cheaper than glass wool. Be- 
cause of its multitudinous uses (It can be 
used as a “‘soil”’ in which to grow seedlings, 
for rooting cuttings, for storing dahlias 
and other bulbs, and as a soil amendment) 
its fairly low cost can be further reduced 
by re-using the material after it has al- 
ready served one or more of these purposes. 


—R. Milton Carleton. 
Hinsdale, III. 
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UCH confusion seems to exist 

this Spring in the matter of 
home vegetable gardens. It has been 
the general impression that such 
gardens would be no longer needed 
but with the growing demand for 
food products to ship abroad, some 
organizations are beginning to urge 
the continuance of home vegetable 
gardens on a fairly large scale. No 
lack of vegetables for Summer con- 
sumption will be felt, but there are 
indications that canned goods may 
not be as plentiful in the stores next 
Winter as might be desired. It may, 
therefore, be the part of wisdom to 
grow vegetables and fruit at home 
for canning purposes. Many persons 
who made gardens for the first time 
while the war was in progress devel- 
oped a liking for the work and would 
like to keep on with it. It would seem 
that cities and towns can do a public 
service by providing land for the use 
of garden makers who have no land 
of their own and by preparing this 
land for cultivation. Some industrial 
establishments are encouraging their 
employees to keep on with gardens, 
which is highly commendable, espe- 
cially as they suggest flowers as well 
as vegetables. 




















Virtues of Rugosa Rose 


ERHAPS the element of surprise may 

have had something to do with my 
great admiration for Rosa rugosa alba, but 
whatever it is, it represents the ‘‘ultimate”’ 
of this species. I purchased rugosas pri- 
marily because of their lush green foli- 
age, the flowers not being particularly at- 
tractive. However, this is not true of alba. 
The foliage of this white rose is heavier 
and darker than that of the others and ap- 
parently free from the many ills roses seem 
to inherit with their beauty. The single, 
creamy flowers, delicately scented, sur- 
round a center of bright red-tipped sta- 
mens and the blossoms measure from three 
to three and one-half inches across. 

Bright orange hips, the size and shape 
of small crabapples, come as the flowers 
fall, so that after the appearance of the 
first colorful hips, buds, flowers and fruit 
are present on the shrub. 

My specimen started to blossom the last 
of June and was still covered with buds 
when the first heavy frost hit this locality 
in November. 

—E. Christine Ameel. 
Northville, Mich. 


When to Start Spading 


HERE is a temptation to start digging 

or ploughing the garden as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, but much harm 
may be done unless the soil is permitted to 
dry out sufficiently so that it will not cake 
when worked over. The most satisfactory 
test for the amateur to use is the one ob- 
tained by picking up a handful of soil and 
squeezing it. If it is too wet, it will form 
a lump in the hand. Soil in this condition 
should never be worked. If, on the other 
hand, it crumbles, spading may be started 
at once. 
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Well-grown cyclamen plants have handsome foliage as well as beautiful flowers. 


CYCLAMEN AS PERMANENT HOUSE PLANTS 


| “SHE cyclamen plant received as a gift 

sometimes fails to survive under 

household conditions long enough 
for most of its flowers to open. The leaves 
drop and, to the owner's deep disappoint- 
ment, the plant, instead of becoming a 
treasured memento that blooms for years, 
passes from the scene. Hence, the follow- 
ing cultural notes will enable the recipient 
to keep her cyclamen fresh, as professional 
growers and exhibitors do, for several 
weeks: 

1. Place the plant in a cool window 
where the buds will have enough light to 
force them open but the mature blooms are 
protected from direct, hot sunshine. 

2. Water by setting the pot in a shal- 
low basin of water until the surface of the 
soil is wet. Pouring water in from the 
top rots the tuber and the sensitive crown. 
A little water may be allowed to stand in 
the saucer under the pot. The soil should 
be continuously moist but not soggy. 

3. Remove the pot to a cool room at 
night and, if the temperature is high dur- 
ing the day, let the plant remain in an un- 
heated room except for brief intervals 
when it is on display. Keep it away from 
the radiator, lighted electric lamps and 
close, warm corners of the room. 

4. Snip off all flowers as soon as they 
fade. 

5. Provide moist air as well as damp 
soil. Any device that releases moisture to 
the surrounding air is worth trying, such 
as placing an open bow! of water behind 
the cyclamen pot or setting close to it other 
plants growing in containers of water. 

A professional method consists of 
standing the pot on an empty upturned 
pot of the same size placed on a tray of 
pebbles kept continuously covered with 
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water. The lower pot absorbs the water 
from beneath and transmits moisture to 
the planted pot above. This makes water- 
ing from the top unnecessary. Likewise, 
the pot may be kept on a tray of pebbles 
into which a cup or so of water is poured 
every morning. Covering the pebbles 
with a layer of wet peat moss further as- 
sures a continuous, indirect supply of 
moisture. 

Having enjoyed the plant during its 
flowering period, the owner may wish to 
preserve it for the future. Here is the best 
method although no method is “‘sure-fire”’ : 

1. Discontinue watering for two weeks. 
By this time, leaves and stems will be limp 
and yellow and should be pulled off with 
the fingers. 

2. Lay the pot on its side in a cool, 
dark location. 

3. Set the pot in water about once a 
week to prevent the tubers from com- 
pletely drying and shriveling. 

4. When the weather gets mild lay the 
pot on its side outdoors in a shady spot 
and water the soil occasionally. 

5. In August, if the corm is still alive 
and vigorous, signs of growth and new 
leaves should begin to appear. Then it is 
time to repot into a slightly larger pot 
filled with a mixture of good garden soil 
and sand. Add enough crumbly manure, 
dried manure or rich compost to equal one- 
quarter of the mixture and add the same 
amount of sifted peat moss. The result 
should be a porous, fine medium slightly 
acid in reaction but, before filling, drop in 
some pieces of broken pot or a few pebbles 
and a piece of charcoal the size of a wal- 
nut. Set the corm so that the crown shows 
slightly above the soil to assure that it will 
not rot. 
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6. In the Fall, before danger of frost, 
bring the pot indoors. If it is to bloom 
again, it will have flower buds some time 
around the Christmas season. 

Cyclamen seeds sown in late August or 
September will produce plants in about 
two months. First a corm is formed and 
then tiny leaves. When the plants have 
two leaves they should be planted in a row 
around the edge of the old cyclamen pot 
and kept growing steadily but without the 
aid of fertilizer. 

As the plants crowd the pot, they should 
be moved into three-inch pots and in Sep- 
tember of the following year they should 
be ready for transplanting into the pots 
where they will bloom. It takes about 18 
months to reach the blooming stage from 
seed. Corms may also be purchased in the 
Fall. They are potted and treated in the 
same way as the corms saved from the gift 
plants. 

——Ruth Mosher Place. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Coming Tulip Show in Atlanta 


N unusually extensive tulip show is 
being planned for Atlanta, Ga., on 
April 13 and 14. It will be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Atlanta Tulip Show Association 
and more than 50,000 persons from all 
over the Southeast are expected to attend. 
In addition to the indoor exhibition, 
45,000 tulips will be in bloom in the city’s 
parks. Sixty small girls dressed in Dutch 
costume will serve as escorts at the show. 
Mrs. J. J. Nicholson, long known for 
her interest in tulip culture, is president 
of the association, with Mrs. Ray J. Welsh 
as general chairman. 






RIOR to the introduction of Jersey 

Gem in 1924, violas were not particu- 
larly important garden flowers. The small- 
flowered V. cornuta George Wermig was 
moderately well-known to gardeners in 
the eastern states but the larger-flowered 
English bedding violas in named varieties 
were practically unknown since they had 
not the garish colors to compete with 
pansies in Spring plantings. Also, like 
pansies, they were not equal to withstand- 
ing the Summer months except in the 
cooler sections of the North and the 
Northwest. 

While seed of these English bedding and 
exhibition violas was offered by some 
seedsmen, interest was slight until after the 
appearance of Jersey Gem. Then allow- 
ances were made for the fact that, treated 
like pansies, they gave good returns, 
with a new batch being raised every year. 
The fact that seed of white, blue, lavender 
and yellow could be had separately ap- 
pealed to many and the appearance of the 
variety Apricot, followed by the improve- 
ment, Chantreyland, helped their popu- 
larity a great deal. 

Likewise, a fairly true seed strain of 
Arkwright Ruby, previously propagated 
in England like all other named violas, 
further helped to popularize violas for 
Spring and early Summer use. One or two 
English sorts that could stand the Ameri- 
can climate if wintered in frames also 
gained some popularity, notably the 
pansy-like Mosely Perfection and the com- 
pact bedding sort, Maggie Mott, both of 
which appeared in England in the early 
1900's. In the main, however, they are 
only happy in the cooler northerly sec- 
tions. 

The reason is these violas all possess too 
much pansy blood. The original hybrid 
violas were developed by crossing dwarf 
bedding pansies with V. cornuta, V. lutea 
and one or two other species. Later efforts 
to get larger flowers reduced the heat and 
drought resistant qualities they inherited 
from V. cornuta and so, up to the appear- 
ance of Jersey Gem, there was no named 
viola equal to the trying climate of the 
eastern United States. Its origin is wrapped 
in mystery, as no one to my knowledge 
had ever seen its like before, though I 
raised it from English mixed viola seed. 
When it reached the British Isles, espe- 
cially Scotland, it flourished even better 
than here and a well known specialist 
hazarded the guess it came from V. cornuta 


An Expert Discusses Violas — 


T. A. Weston, who originated 
Jersey Gem, surveys the field 








Catherine Sharpe is one of the newer 
large-flowered violas. 


crossed with a small circular flowered 
white that is hopeless in this climate. 

Suffice it to say that Jersey Gem became 
very popular and still is in the British Isles, 
although to some it is known as Blue Gem, 
the name given it when a firm exhibited it 
and offered seed of it for the first time. 
Incidentally, the sale of seed and seedlings 
did no service to Jersey Gem, because many 
variations have been distributed as Jersey 
Gem none of them identical to the original. 

Dr. Teuscher of the Montreal Botani- 
cal Gardens said it is now almost impossi- 
ble to buy the true Jersey Gem. Seedlings 
may look similar but in habit and florifer- 
ousness they vary greatly. One grower 
who grew Jersey Gem in large quantities 
once put out some 20,000 seedlings but 
plowed them in because of their varying 
shades, habits and blooming propensities. 
He did, however,. get one break, a pure 
white but this like all other seminal sports 
of Jersey Gem including my own lavender 
faded away if not carefully nursed. Among 
those I tried of these Jersey Gem seedlings 
and lost after a short period were Mrs. 
W. H. Woodgate which name it had no 
right to, because 30 years before there was 
a true sky-blue English bedding sort of 
that name, and Jersey King a large-flow- 
ered replica of Jersey Gem except for 
stamina. 

My own efforts to get Jersey Gem in a 
larger form and in all colors got me no- 
where, for while I did release Jersey Jewel 
with almost pansy-sized blooms of rich 
purple and which in the Northwest was 
considered superior to Jersey Gem, it 
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failed to stay with anyone in the East, 
myself included. The best of the large- 
flowered sorts with Jersey Gem character- 
istics I tried is Purple Glory which is still 
found in one or two lists. It is more shapely 
than Jersey Jewel and less inclined to be- 
come leggy. Like Jersey Jewel, it is too 
pansy-like to oust Jersey Gem which many 
trade lists still say is unsurpassed. 

Beauty of Larone introduced before the 
war seems to have vanished. It is credited 
with being one of the parents of the 
patented Purple Heart which, except that 
it has many edged flowers, resembles a 
seedling I had for years. Purple Heart 
may be a rampant grower for the North 
but with me in New Jersey it was not. 
I suggest that gardeners do not take too 
literally the advice to cut the plants well 
back after the first crop of bloom is past. 
Do this to any viola in these parts before 
there is a good crop of new basal growths 
and you can say goodbye to your plants. 

Catherine Sharpe I have not seen but 
the illustrations suggest it is similar but 
lighter and perhaps larger than Jersey 
Gem. I shall believe it will outflower 
Jersey Gem only when I see it tested for 
two or three years. As to Winter blooming 
in a cool greenhouse, that is not a char- 
acteristic of any V. cornuta type I have 
seen. I believe they need long days. To my 
knowledge, Jersey Gem has never bloomed 
under glass before March and then only 
shyly. 

Incidentally, practically all the cata- 
logues classify the various violas improp- 
erly as V. cornuta, whereas none of the 
bedding sorts have more than a modicum 
of V. cornuta blood. This goes for Maggie 
Mott, Mosely Perfection, Yellow Gem, 
Apricot, Chantreyland, White Perfection, 
“‘Lutea Splendens,’’ Admiration, Bizarre, 
Blue Perfection, Yellow Queen, Ark- 
wright Ruby, Blue Butterfly, Papilio, Blue 
Perfection, Ilona, Wedgewood Blue, King 
Henry, Nosegay, Helen Mount and Chi- 
nese Blue. 

The plants of these, as sold, are all seed- 
lings and if one raises them from seed, the 
junk that some with fancy names produce 
is appalling. Some of these varieties come 
fairly true but, even if the color is right, 
the blooms vary in form. Neither will they 
make a decent plant from cuttings in these 
parts, as is also the case with pansies. I 
know from experience with imported 
named pansies and violas. 

Positively none of the violas too far re- 
moved from V. cornuta will stand the gaff 
of propagation and our hot Summers. 
Some may have V. gracilis blood which 
makes for dwarfness but V. gracilis is not 
for these parts. V. munbyana Lavender is 
pretty close to V. cornuta in growth but it 
will not stand neglect. Jersey Gem knocked 
it out and the last three failed to yield any- 
thing to outclass Jersey Gem. In fact, no 
viola has ever equalled the latter’s record 
when it was tested at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's Wisley Gardens. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 
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Seed Sowing Simplified — 


New methods which produce better 
plants with much less danger of loss 


TARTING plants from seed indoors 

has long been plagued with a trouble 
known as damping-off. This name, doubt- 
less had its origin in the observation that 
moisture was associated with the failure of 
seedlings to emerge from the-soil or with 
their being cut off at the ground after a 
day or two. It is accurate in that both 
types of damping-off are caused by mois- 
ture-loving fungi which are present in 
most ordinary soils. 

Because of previous unfortunate ex- 
periences, present-day gardeners often an- 
ticipate such troubles and take advantage 
of recent findings to protect their seeds 
during that critical period. The methods 
chosen are several and may be applied in- 
dependently or in combination. In gen- 
eral, the schemes for controlling damping- 
off are associated with the environmental 
conditions in which the containers are 
placed after sowing, chemical protection 
of the seeds and sowing the seeds in a me- 
dium known to be free of the harmful 
organisms. 

As for environment, it is understood 
that hot, muggy air is to be avoided. Am- 
ple ventilation and a free circulation of air 
among the tiny plants and over the sur- 
face of the sowing medium are important, 
particularly if a medium rich in leafmold 
has been used. However, this does not 
mean that the newly emerging seedlings 
should be subjected to blasts of cold air. 


Best Germination Conditions 

Most garden seeds germinate best in a 
well aérated, evenly moist medium at a 
constant temperature of 70 degrees and in 
the dark. This is achieved by covering the 
surface of the soil after sowing with news- 
print, cheesecloth or a glass fabric. Where 
the surrounding air is dry, it is often pru- 
dent to cover the seed containers with 
panes of glass for a time. The glass may 
also serve to increase the temperature dur- 
ing germination. Likewise, it can be under- 
stood why good drainage is essential when 
such covering is done. 

As soon as the young plants begin to 
show, the coverings should be removed 
and the temperature lowered slightly. It 
is at this stage of development that the 
advantages of sowing in rows rather than 
broadcast are observed. With the plants 
in rows, air circulation is freer and a dry 
soil surface is more readily maintained. 

One great contribution to suitable en- 
vironment during the early stages is care 
in watering. The usual custom when sow- 
ing in soil is to prepare the containers 
ahead of time and to water them thor- 
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oughly well in advance for settling pur- 
poses. If this advanced watering is done 
with scalding water from a teakettle, some 
destruction of damping-off fungi will also 
be achieved. 

However, sowing in pre-watered con- 
tainers should be delayed until partial dry- 
ing has occurred and subsequent watering 
can be done by absorption from below by 
standing the containers in shallow water 
heated to room temperature from time to 
time. Watering can also be done from 
above before seedling emergence. The 
paper, cloth or fiberglas covering will pre- 
vent washing or puddling. However the 
watering is done, it is essential that no free 
water stand on the surface of the soil and 
a quick corrective for such a condition, 
if it occurs, is to place the seed container 
beneath a cluster of light bulbs for quick- 
drying. 

Dusting Seeds 


When it comes to chemical protection 
of the seeds themselves, the most widely 
practiced technique is that of dusting the 
seeds with one of the available fungicides: 
Red copper oxide, spergon, semesan, ara- 
san, fermate and the like. By a preplanting 
application of whatever quantity of dust 
will adhere to the coat of each seed, much 
of the danger of pre-emergence damping- 
off can be removed since the chemical sur- 
rounds the seed with a protective barrier. 
Nevertheless, such pre-planting treatments 
do not afford protection to the young seed- 
lings from post-emergence damping-off. 
That must be provided by careful culture. 
Sometimes, chemicals such as potassium 
permanganate or small quantities of 
bleaching solution may be added to the 
water as a means of controlling the soil 
fungi. 

In general, it is probably better to put 
such treatments on a before-the-fact basis 
and attempt to sterilize the soil before 
sowing the seeds. Such a program can be 
carried out with heat or chemicals. On the 
whole, the heat treatments are probably 
safer and easier for small quantities of soil 
in the home. The simplest way is to keep 
the soil in an oven at a temperature of 
about 160 degrees for several hours. Bak- 
ing in a really hot oven should be avoided 
because of possible harmful physical effects 
to the soil. Another way is to use a double 
boiler arrangement made of a pail, a large 
tin can and a brick. Either of these meth- 
ods used in the kitchen stove will fill the 
whole house with a disagreeable odor. 

Hot water is a very good way to clean 
up sand if it is to be used as a sowing me- 
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Sowing seeds in boxes. 


dium. Sand is perhaps the oldest of the 
so-called “‘sterile seed sowing media.’’ The 
fact that sturdy seedlings can be raised in 
sand is proof enough that seeds do not re- 
quire a rich mixture in which to germi- 
nate. In fact, too much of a fertilizer such 
as nitrogen can have a harmful effect. 

The difficulty in using sand is often too 
much or too quick drainage but this can 
be overcome by using sand and peat moss. 
The use of a glass wick for automatic 
watering is also advisable and the use of 
a container lined with waterproof paper 
or one with impervious walls will make 
for better moisture conditions. Peat moss 
can also be used alone as a seed sowing 
medium. 


Starting Seeds in Mica 

A newer and very satisfactory sterile 
medium is a form of mica known as ver- 
miculite. Its granular structure allows ade- 
quate aération. Yet, a pound of vermicu- 
lite will hold a gallon of water. In fact, 
it will probably dry out less promptly than 
will soil. Seeds sown in these mineral 
media should be buried slightly deeper 
than is the custom in soil. 

Unless seedlings are promptly removed 
from the sand or vermiculite and trans- 
ferred to a richer medium, it is necessary 
to feed the young plants after they are well 
started. If this feeding is done carefully 
and regularly, it is possible to carry the 
young plants along from seed to setting- 
out size in small pots or bands of vermicu- 
lite, sand or peat moss with no trans- 
planting. 

The feeding can be done at weekly in- 
tervals with a house plant food or a solu- 
tion made by dissolving a teaspoonful or 
two of complete fertilizer in a gallon of 
water. 

Finely chopped sphagnum moss, either 
dried or living, is an excellent seed sowing 
medium and no trouble from damping-off 








is met with, even without chemical treat- 
ment of the seeds. For home operations a 
small quantity of moss can be prepared by 
putting it through a meat grinder. Larger 
quantities can be rubbed through a screen 
with a brick. Tests have shown that the 
dead moss produces slightly larger seed- 
lings than the living material and no stunt- 
ing results when the plants are held with- 
out feeding in sphagnum for some time 
before transplanting. 

In using this method the moss should 
be pressed into the containers and wet 
thoroughly before sowing. It is also cus- 
tomary to scatter the seeds on the surface 
and to cover the container with a pane of 
glass. Seedlings germinated in sphagnum 
can easily be lifted for transplanting in a 
young state. With sphagnum, as with all 
other sterile or treated seedling media, 
however, it is essential that the containers 
be clean. Contaminated boxes or pots can 
undo all the precautions taken to provide 
a fungus-free germinating material. 

Once the seedlings grow beyond the 
stage where they are likely to be destroyed 
by damping-off fungi, they are usually 
large enough to require transplanting for 
the sake of increased spacing of both top 
and root. For safe transplanting the young 
plants should be watered some time before 
lifting. 


Simple Plant Propagation 


AYERING as a means of plant propa- 
gation appeals especially to the ama- 
teur in gardening who has no special skill 
as a propagator, whose time is closely lim- 
ited and who wants to produce only a few 
plants of some choice variety. Layering is 
easy and a sure, safe method. No glass or 
special care is required and the mother 
plant nourishes the new one until it has 
made roots of its own and is ready to be 
moved to its new location. The propaga- 
tor has nothing to do after the start, ex- 
cept to see that the weeds do not smother 
the new plant. Most kinds make nicely- 
rooted plants ready for moving in one sea- 
son and plants so grown are usually a good 
deal stronger and larger than those grown 
from cuttings in the same length of time. 
It is an excellent method for the propa- 
gation of grapes, gooseberries, currants, 
climbing roses, most flowering shrubs, de- 
ciduous and evergreen azaleas, rhododen- 
drons and yews. In the case of grapes and 
rambler roses a well-ripened cane is laid on 
the ground in the Fall and a foot or two is 
buried in a shallow trench about four 
inches deep. The end of the cane is cut 
back somewhat but is allowed to protrude 
a few inches from the soil. Likewise, it is 
well to put a stone over the cane to hold it 
firmly in position and to conserve soil 
moisture. Then, after one season or the 
following Fall the new plant can be sepa- 
rated from its parent, dug up and trans- 
planted to its new home. 
This same method with scarcely any 
variation may also be used for gooseber- 
ries and the common flowering shrubs. 


With azaleas, rhododendrons and yews, 
however, it is well to take special care in 
the preparation of the rooting medium. 
One-third each of good loam, coarse sharp 
sand and peat or leaf mold give excellent 
results. 

One variation is known as mound-layer- 
ing and is especially valuable where a num- 
ber of plants are wanted. In this case the 
stems are cut back in the Fall to near the 
soil surface and soil, preferably with sand 
and some peat mixed in, is mounded up 
over the stubs. New shoots grow up 
through this soil mass the following season 
and form roots in the mound. 

—William H. Wolff. 
Springfield, Pa. 





North Carolina Garden Tours 


HERE will be no state-wide garden 

pilgrimage in North Carolina this year, 
but several garden clubs will resume their 
annual displays. Most colorful, perhaps, 
will be the New Bern garden tour April 
21-22, when many historic old homes will 
be open for visitors. Guides will be in 
colonial costume. 

Winston-Salem will open its gardens to 
the public beginning May 10, with his- 
torical tours of old Salem. Wilmington 
will also have a garden tour, date unset. 
and nearby Orton Plantation Camellia and 
Azalea Gardens already are on view. 
Raleigh’s garden club will also have a tour, 
probably around May 8. 





Blight-Resistant Chestnuts 


HERE are still many of us left who 

look back to our boyhood days of 
gathering chestnuts in the brisk air of early 
Fall under trees glowing with the gorgeous 
tints of Autumn. For future generations 
to be denied this experience is a national 
calamity. Twenty-five to 30 years ago a 
tragedy was swiftly and silently enacted in 
our woodlands. The dreaded chestnut 
blight or chestnut bark disease killed out 
our native chestnut trees. It looked as 
though the American chestnut was doomed 
to disappear completely from our country- 
side and, as a matter of fact, practically all 
the larger trees were killed to the ground. 
The fungus was slow in invading the 
roots, however, so sprouts were still pro- 
duced and some succeeded in reaching 
heights of 12 or 15 feet before they were 
again cut back by the disease. 

About 10 years after the large trees were 
gone in New England I had the privilege 
of seeing the old chestnut woods in the 
mountains of Southern Ohio. I shall never 
forget the sight of these beautiful large 
trees, heavily laden with burs, spared tem- 
porarily by the blight. Now these, too, are 
gone. 

While the chestnut blight was destroy- 
ing our native chestnut trees, in southwest- 
ern Connecticut F. A. Barlett was initiat- 
ing experiments in the hope of obtaining 
a variety resistant to the disease. Chestnut 
trees were obtained from several sources. 
A number came from the U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Chico, Calif., and one 
proved to be outstanding in resistance to 
both disease and cold, excellent in flavor 
and prolific. 

This particular tree, although attacked 
by the blight, has shown a remarkable re- 
sistance to the disease, has succeeded in 
overgrowing the cankers and has fruited 
annually and abundantly since it was two 
feet high, producing as many as 50 pounds 
of nuts in one year. In 1943 over 4,000 
nuts, averaging about 70 or 80 to the 
pound, were produced. 
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During the past 15 years seedlings of 
this parent tree have been grown and, 
while seedling trees from hybrids do not 
necessarily come true, the second genera- 
tion of Bartlett chestnuts have, so far, been 
remarkably similar to the parent in form 
and flavor. There seems to be a greater 
variation in the age, form and size of bear- 
ing of these trees than in the quality and 
size of the nuts. The nuts themselves have 
about the same size, appearance and flavor 
as the old native American chestnut. 

This Bartlett chestnut is thought to 
have been derived, in part from the Chi- 
nese species, the label on the original tree 
reading ‘‘Castanea mollissima X.’’ How- 
ever, it is definitely a sweet, blight-resist- 
ant chestnut which is hardy, having with- 
stood temperatures of 29 degrees below 
zero. The parent tree is about 30 feet in 
height and, although a number of side 
branches were broken in the hurricane of 
September, 1944, it is still alive, growing 
and slowly reshaping itself. 

During the past few years a number of 
things have been found concerning the care 
and cultivation of the Bartlett chestnut. 
It should be planted in full sunlight in a 
rich, well-drained loam, slightly on the 
acid side. It is intolerant of limestone nor 
have the seedlings done well in the woods 
or in dense shade. In general, soil that 
grows good apple trees has grown the 
Bartlett chestnut. The tendency to a broad 
spreading growth can be checked after the 
trees have been set out a few years by re- 
ducing the crown to one leader and prun- 
ing off the lower branches. Also, it has 
been found necessary to protect the young 
trees from mice, rabbits and other rodents 
during the Winter with wire guards but 
the Bartlett chestnut seems to thrive 
wherever the native chestnut was found 
and is becoming naturalized around our 
laboratory grounds, probably planted by 
squirrels. 

—S. W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Good Word for the Old Apples 


EAR EDITOR — I would compli- 

ment Benjamin C. Auten on his com- 
ment on the McIntosh apple (Horticul- 
ture, January 15). I have an orchard with 
a great variety of apples and I think that 
the McIntosh is one of the least desirable 
from the standpoint of real flavor. This 
may be a personal matter and yet I believe 
that my opportunity to sample many va- 
rieties permits me to say that it is one of 
the least flavorous, although certainly a 
nice looking and easy eating apple. I can 
think of so many good varieties that are 
available today and of many more which 
were available in the past that one wonders 
why this fruit has attained such popular- 
ity. Perhaps, it is because the public knows 
so little of what the other good ones are. 
Who is there that would not want to trade 
a McIntosh any day for an old-fashioned 
Gilliflower or Sheep’s-nose? 

—wNelson Coon. 

Watertown, Mass. 


Behavior of Bulbs in Missouri 
EAR EDITOR — In the October 1 


issue of Horticulture I noted that 
fritillaria ‘“‘bulbs are inclined to make 
themselves at home and multiply.’’ Here 
in Missouri my experience with them has 
been that the bulbs did not multiply at all 
but simply replaced themselves year after 
year. Their increase came from the seed 
they scattered. 

I also found that snowdrops, crocuses, 
chionodoxas and some other small bulbs 
increase, but slowly, by bulb division or 
offsets and may be allowed to seed. Eran- 
this hyemalis is not a bulb, but a tuberous 
root which dries out and dies very quickly 
unless kept moist. Those I bought in this 
country never grew, because they were 
already dead when I received them but 
some which I imported about the end of 
June grew well. They should be packed 
moist when dug and kept so until planted. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 


Comments on Winter Birds 


EAR EDITOR—I was much inter- 

ested in Mr. Headstrom’s article in 
the January | issue on “‘Birds in the Win- 
ter Garden” and especially in the evening 
grosbeak. My experience has been that a 
vanguard of about a half dozen males ap- 
pear at the feeders for a day, or possibly 
two, a week or more before the flock ar- 
rives. This year they came November 21. 
Last year, although I saw a few one day, 
we had no others all Winter. However, 
the three Winters previous we had them in 
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larger numbers than the 20 or so that now 
consume quarts of sunflower seeds in short 
order. Nevertheless, I have never seen 
them on my mountain ash or barberry 
bushes. 

We almost lost a handsome tamarack 
to case bearers years ago and, since plac- 
ing the feeders near it, I have felt that the 
woodpeckers, nuthatches, and chickadees 
have helped to keep it in good condition, 
for the birds are up and down it every day 
and at all times of the year, the downy 
woodpeckers alternately feeding on it and 
the suet. 

—Caroline D. Ward. 


Norfolk, Conn. 


Lime for Christmas Cactus? 


EAR EDITOR—May I offer a criti- 

cism of your growing notes on 
Christmas cactus, Page 67, February 1 
Horticulture? You advocate lime but 
Better Homes & Gardens’ ‘Gardening 
Guide,’’ Page 125, 1940 edition, defi- 
nitely states that this cactus is one of the 
few which “‘‘will not tolerate lime.’’ Cer- 
tainly, my one plant has been a thing of 
beauty since I have treated it like a be- 
gonia with regard to soil, moisture and 
light with the exception that during the 
month of August I water it just enough 
to keep it alive. Then I gradually increase 
the water as the buds form. Incidentally, 
I nearly killed mine once by adding coffee 
grounds to the top of the soil. 

—J. L. Tilford. 

Nacogdoches, Tex. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Lime, as a gardener thinks 
of it, isa relative term. In New England, where 
much of the soil is sour, well-limed Christmas 
cacti are thrifty, whereas in Nacogdoches, 
Texas, such additions may be too much for the 
plant. In either place, the proportions of 
organic matter in the potting mixture should 


be stepped up for this plant as Mr. Tilford 
states. 


Chippewa Potato for Quality 
EAR EDITOR—I read a paragraph 


in a recent issue of Horticulture about 
the best yielding varieties of potatoes, but 
found nothing about their eating qualities. 
For the benefit of those gardeners who 
dislike large, mealy tubers, I suggest the 
variety Chippewa. I have planted this 
potato for two years and find that it holds 
the moist texture of a new potato to a re- 
markable degree and has a delicious, nutty 
flavor when baked. Although listed as an 
early potato, it has kept well with me, and 
is still excellent in February. 


—Eleanor H. Jones. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Christmas Cactus Trouble 


EAR EDITOR—In the February | 
issue of Horticulture, Page 67, the 
‘Roving Gardener”’ refers to a letter from 
a Mrs. Bertha A. Henry regarding the 
dropping of buds from her Christmas cac- 
tus. Somehow, the explanation he gave 
did not seem to explain the situation in 
full. 
I have a cactus that is more than 20 
years old and, in years past, I had the same 
trouble. I mentioned it to a friend and 
she asked me if I had moved it. I answered 
that in order to make room for my Christ- 
mas tree I had moved it to the other side 
of the room. I have found from experi- 
ence that this is so. Ever since then, I set 
it in its place as soon as the buds show and 
leave it there until it is through blossom- 
ing. Perhaps, the moving of it brings it 
into contact with different air currents 
which are in every room or a different 
temperature. 
Only this Christmas a friend of mine 
complained of this same thing. I asked 
ner if she had moved her plant, and she 
replied the same as I had done years ago. 
All the buds dropped off. 


—AMrs. Bertha Kipple. 
Marysville, Wash. 


Another “Beautiful Pest’ 


EAR EDITOR — The shrub, Han- 
sen's bush cherry, certainly belongs in 

the group of ‘“‘beautiful pests.’’ The 
abundant white flowers early in Spring, 
the metallic sheen on the leaves all Sum- 
mer and the beautiful Fall color are all one 
could hope for but nothing is ever said of 
its habit of suckering far and wide. 
When I realized that this shrub was 
beginning to travel in my border I grubbed 
it out. I removed the soil from the base of 
the shrub to expose the roots. Then I cut 
the roots away from the trunk and tried 
to work each root out without breaking 
off any parts that would be left in the soil 
to start new plants. 
One severed root spread out, fan- 
shaped, for four feet and had 41 new 
sprouts growing from its tips. All the 
other roots had about the same number of 
sprouts each. This shrub should be ideal 
to stop erosion on cuts along highways but 
it has no place in a small garden such as 
mine. There are many other fruits far 
superior to this. So, there is no really good 
reason to plant it, except where the better 
ones will not grow. 


—Mrrs. Paul Murdoch. 
Nehawka, Neb. 





HAVE been interested in the educa- 

tional fellowship recently established 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden to honor 
Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw, who was for 32 
years the garden's curator of elementary 
instruction. When Miss Shaw retired, her 
friends, together with the Woman's Aux- 
iliary of the Garden, assembled sufficient 
funds to make the fellowship possible. The 
purpose of the fellowship is to bring to the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden promising grad- 
uate students from this country and abroad 
whose interest in education and training 
in botany or horticulture will contribute 
to the scientific and educational work that 
the institution can do. The second purpose 
is to bring such young people a variety of 
experience and to prepare them to estab- 
lish and conduct similar projects elsewhere. 


HE first recipient of the Ellen Eddy 
Shaw fellowship is Miss Elizabeth 
Hess of Barnet, Hertfordshire, England, 
who arrived in New York early in Febru- 
ary. Miss Hess will augment the staff of 
the Department of Elementary Education, 








engage in research work and lecture to 
adult groups as well as children. 

Miss Hess has had a distinguished career 
in horticulture and gave outstanding serv- 
ice to the British government in connection 
with the war-time food growing program. 
As an advisor and organizer of the Produce 
Guild, Miss Hess traveled throughout Eng- 
land and Wales for the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes. Before the 
war, she was an instructor and lecturer at 
Swanley Horticultural College in Kent. 


WENT Y-FIVE years ago I planted a 

hedge, a boundary of mixed pink and 
white lilac bushes. It was the quickest 
hedge and fence I could get in a short time 
and I hope it lives forever, as it is lovely 
in itself and sums up all my horticultural 
experiences with hedges. I happened to 
move into my new house where some fence 
or boundary was needed immediately and 
I spent the first August preparing my 
hedge. I must have privacy and the hedge 
was the cheapest and easiest way. Also, 
by my mixture of pink and white lilac 
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Vitex agnus-castus latifolia dies back to the ground in the 
North but grows rapidly when Spring comes. 
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bushes I got a unique hedge. I was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of a well-known 


horticulturist, Professor U. P. Hedrick 
who had started his horticultural life at the 
Utah State College and had left many 
monuments on that campus before he 
moved on to Michigan and Cornell. Chief 
among these is a lilac hedge of mixed pink 
and white bushes, very rare in this country, 
even though lilacs do as well in Utah as in 
New Hampshire. Like him, I transplanted 
my lilac roots from old hedges. 

The hedge represents other influences 
than those of Professor Hedrick. I knew 
that a hedge 180 feet long needs accents of 
both columnar evergreen trees and color. 
Somewhere I had read of a Spanish road 
that was lined with alternate peach and 
pine trees and that it took more than the 
Spanish language to describe its beauties 
at peach blossom time. I had also seen 
Italian cypress trees used as accents on 
Italian farms and villas. So, I planted a 
columnar arbor-vite every 50 feet and a 
forsythia every 25 feet. Now my apple 
trees are one of the raison d’étre for want- 
ing a hedge. They give me a line of pink 
and white blossoms parallel to the lilac’s 
mass of pink and white but the columnar 
arbor-vite and the forsythia give both a 
yellow and an Italian touch that is unusual 
in lilac country. 


HEN we are asked for shrubs which 

bloom late in the Summer, we are 
likely to forget Vitex agnus-castus and V. 
negundo, probably because they are killed 
back in northern gardens. Nevertheless, 
they can usually be depended upon to come 
up again without serious loss and to grow 
rapidly. The lilac or pale violet flowers 
most often found on V. agnus-castus are 
borne freely and are rather unusual in their 
appearance. I have seen a long hedge of 
this variety in New Jersey which made a 
handsome picture. There also are white 
and pink varieties. V. agnus-castus has 
fragrant blooms. 

These shrubs are members of a large 
tropical and subtropical genus that has few 
representatives in temperate areas. Both 
indicate their tender association by falling 
into that group of shrubs that is character- 
ized by the term ‘‘die-back.’’ After being 
cut to the ground in Winter, a plant of 
vitex can grow up into a well-rounded 
shrub two or three feet in height. 

Where both plants are hardy, V. ne 
gundo will probably prove to be much 
hardier than V. agnus-castus, except for 
the variety V. a.-c. latifolia (V. macro- 
phylla) which is hardier and more vigor- 
ous than the type. V. negundo has more 
finely divided foliage. Of the lot, V. a.-c. 
latifolia is the northern 
gardens. 
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Crowning Glories for your 
ene Garden! 
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PLANT THIS SPRING 
FOR BLOOM THIS SUMMER 





Introduce garden beauty on a higher plane with 
giant Tree Rose blooms loftily gracing low grow- 
ing garden things. Grow Roses at the pinnacle of 
perfection. Wherever planted, stately Tree Roses 
are the talk of the community for abundant blooms 
of mammoth size, exquisite form and brilliant color 


J. & P. Modern Tree . 

hates dhe asees on from June until frost. 
a superior strain of . : 
Fe nme fhencengallne No plant or shrub is more picturesque. Look 


stem for best success ahead to next summer and imagine the ‘Queen of 


—hdened cose Flowers” putting forth her supreme beauty and 
Trunks increase in di- F , d 

ameter in proportion ragrance in your own garden, large or small. Mag- 
withthetop-Norsub- ——nificent in formal gardens — charming in informal 
ect to Ddorers or otner ° 

fils common in stems border plantings. Gorgeous background for rose- 
of previous kinds. beds. Spectacular as an avenue of Tree Roses. Gar- 


deners find them a joy to work with in achieving 
garden effects both artistic and dramatic. 
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ORDER NOW — Avoid Disappointment 
J. & P. Modern Tree Roses will not be offered again 
this year. They are tremendously popular and take 
years longer to produce than bush Roses. Therefore, our 
supply is comparatively limited. 
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COLORS 







Red — Pink — Yellow 48 Pages in Natural Color. Latest news 
White — Multicolor. from Rosedom. 1946 Parade of Modern 
FINEST Includes most all of Roses, Perennials and Fruits. See the new 
the popular varieties. Ernie Pyle Rose..Grey Pearl ..choice new 


VARIETIES 


Perennials. Write for your FREE copy now! 
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A GARDENING 


DIGEST 





Sowing Begonia Seeds 


ESSIE R. BUXTON has advised the 

readers of The Begonian that to grow 
begonias from seed it is well to mix equal 
parts of sand, leaf mold and light soil, sift 
well and firm down in shallow clay pans. 
Water well a few hours before planting 
the seed. 

Mix the seed with a teaspoonful of sand and 
scatter very thinly on the moist soil. Then 
sprinkle very lightly with the soil mixture or 
with clear sand, firm only gently, cover with a 
pane of glass and set in a warm place in light. 
but not in the sun. Moisture will gather on 
the glass during the day. 

Turn the glass over at night. If the pan 
looks dry, set it in a dish of lukewarm water 
until the soil is moist, but guard against over- 
watering. The baby plants will appear in about 
two weeks. Transplant in clusters to another 
pan after the first pair of leaves is well formed. 
handling very carefully. The second transplant- 
ing, when the plants are large enough to stand 
separation, may follow in about a month. A 
handy tool for transplanting tiny seedlings is 
a match. Shave thin on one end and cut a V 
notch to slip under the little plant. Continue 
watering from the bottom until the plants are 
large enough to be potted. Use only rain water 
for seedlings 


Sympathetic Fruit Pruning 


N A Journal of the Royal Horticultural 

Society plea for more sympathetic fruit 
pruning, Lorna Styles states that fruit trees 
always seem to get rather a raw deal in 
private gardens. In general, there are two 
schools of thought. The first is to leave the 
tree alone altogether, unsprayed, un- 
pruned, and uncultivated, with a fine crop 
of grass or undergrowth growing all round 
the stem. The other method is to prune 
away all the young growth every Winter, 
and permit the poor mutilated tree to have 
only about five or six branches, covered 
with gnarled and knobby spurs of incredi- 
ble antiquity, spraying and manuring be- 
ing regarded as optional. Even profes- 
sional gardeners who are excellent in other 
ways often follow this regrettable pro- 
cedure. 

It is essential before starting to prune 
to study the particular variety, and notice 
how it responds to the treatment it re- 
ceives. Varieties of different vigor require 
different treatment. 








Dwarf Fréit Trees 


Fruit without ladders for picking and sproy- 
ing! Larger, healthier and on easily-cared- 


for bushes. 


Write for our free 
catalog (25¢ west 
of lowa)—or order 
direct from this ad. 
Send only the 
prices quoted. 
(You pay the ex- 
pressage on ar- 
rival.) 


Balanced Home Orchard-takes: care of all pollenizing 
needs: APPLES: | Mcintosh, | Wealthy; PEARS: | Bartlett, 
| Duchess; also | Elberta Peach, | German Prune Plum. 


OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-old fryit likely 1947, Poched 
$23.00 
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OFFER B: The same, 3-year-olds, alll Six. .ccccccccscssseseen 








Young Dwarfs 
Bear 





KELSEY 
NURSERY 
SERVICE 


Dept. 36D, 50 Church St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 





HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES—Most sensational of all 
new fruits. Assorted named kinds 4-year-old, |'/) foot 
(bearing age) 10 for.............. $19.00 


HARDY CHESTNUTS = 
Blight-free, old-fashioned 
sweet nuts on Chinese 
tree. 1/2 ft., 3 for........ 





Blueberries up to 
%,"' across. 
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Homes for Bluebirds 


HE Audubon Guide to Attracting 

Birds states that the bluebird has 
suffered more from competition of the 
sparrow and its companion invader—the 
starling —— than any other native bird, 
chiefly because nesting sites with openings 
the proper size for bluebirds are also cov- 
eted by the others. Not being of an ag- 
gressive nature, the bluebird has dimin- 
ished greatly in some localities during the 
past generation. In places, this decrease is 
said to be as much as 80 per cent. For 
this reason, it is of greater conservation 
value to put up the proper boxes for blue- 
birds than for any other box-inhabiting 
birds. The boxes should be up by March 
20, for the bluebirds come about then and 
will be hunting for a home site. 


Objects to Delicious Apple 


eS to a report to Horticul- 
tural News by M. A. Blake, the tree 
performance of the Red Delicious apple 
leaves something to be desired. The De- 
licious apple tree is a rather upright grower 
and is inclined to form weak crotches. It 
is late in coming into bearing and does not 
crop well upon some dense soils where 
Wealthy or Rome succeed. The variety is 
more sensitive to soil acidity than Mc- 
Intosh or Baldwin. The foliage is the de- 
light of the European red mite. It is 
further susceptible to arsenical burning. 
The variety tends to be biennial in bear- 
ing and is outcropped by McIntosh, Stay- 
man, Grimes, Rome and even Baldwin at 
New Brunswick. 


Training Delphinium Plants 


J G. VAUTIER, writing in The British 

Delphinium Society’s Year Book. 
states that the growths of delphinium 
clumps should be thinned. According to 
the vigor of individual plants only three to 
five stems each must be permitted to de- 
velop. Staking should be done early in the 
growth of the plants. There are varying 
methods, but one of the best is to set three 
bamboos to each plant in triangular forma- 
tion, each cane set at an outward angle, 
the base being near the crown. Successive 
ties may be made around the three canes, 
and individual spikes can receive addi- 
tional ties if necessary. 


Ten Outstanding Camellias 


RECENT poll of the members of the 
Southern California Camellia So- 
ciety evaluated camellia varieties from the 
point of view of popularity. The 10 most 
favored varieties were voted to be Elegans 
Chandleri varieties, Debutante, Dai Ka- 
gura, Alba-Plena, Gigantea (Emperor 
Wilhelm), Pope Pius IX (Imbricata 
Rubra-Plena, Mrs. Harry Davis, Prince 
Eugene Napoleon), Il Tramonto (Laurel 
Leaf, Lallarook), Lotus, Fimbriata, and 
Te Deum. 
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How Bumblebees Survive — 


Only the queen lives over Winter, going 
for eight months with an empty stomach 


“Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost replace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass.” 


PRING is always the time of great 

expectations and many surprises. We 
never know when we are to catch a 
glimpse of our first bluebird, robin or 
phoebe whose arrival we so eagerly await 
—or when we shall find our first Spring 
flower. Perhaps, it will be the dainty he- 
patica hidden among the decaying leaves 
that cover the woodland floor or the deli- 
cate anemone of fragile beauty, trembling 
in the Spring breezes as they weave gently 
in and out among the trees, or even the 
common violet; 


*‘Half hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 

Although we may be thrilled at a 
glimipse of some first arrival from the 
Southland or by a discovery of some early 
blossom, we take the appearance of the 
first bumblebee as a matter of fact, much 
as we take the blooming of trees or the 
higher ascent of the sun in the sky. Yet, 
to me, the sight of bumblebees flying low 
over a field or meadow in early Spring is 
always a source of much delight partly, | 
suspect, because they have always fasci- 
nated me and partly because they prove an 
exception to the rule of “‘business before 
pleasure’ and get away with it. 

We are all familiar with the bumble- 
bees but few of us know that these early 
ones are the queens upon whom falls the 
duty of founding new colonies and per- 
petuating the species. They are the only 
survivors of last year’s colonies but how 
they manage to get through the cold season 
is something we do not know. They do 
not seem weighed down by the responsi- 
bility with which Nature has entrusted 
them. Perhaps, if they realized it, they 
would be anxious to get to work and estab- 
lish new colonies before anything hap- 
pened to them but they take their destiny 
lightly and, before they settle down to 
more serious matters, they fly about and 
enjoy themselves. They sip the nectar of 
early flowers and fill the bags on their hind 
legs with pollen grains from the flowers. 
It is true, too, that they have not had any- 
thing to eat for eight or nine months and 
no one can work well on an empty stom- 
ach. Se, it is probably also a matter of 
satisfying the pangs of hunger and build- 
ing up energy for the work they have to 
do. 

At last, having had their fill of pleasure 
and feeling fit to work, they begin to look 
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about for a suitable place to build their 
homes. They search carefully and dili- 
gently for some abandoned nest of a field 
mouse or chipmunk, usually underground 
—-some are entered by tunnels six inches 
to two feet long and still others by tunnels 
as much as nine feet long—although some- 
times they will use a bird’s nest. Nest- 
hunting is not the hopeless task that house- 
hunting is for us but it is not an easy matter 
for the queens to find soft, dry protected 
foundations all ready-made. 

The first thing a queen does when she 
has found a suitable nest is to mix the 
pollen and nectar she has gathered into a 
loaf about the size of a bean which she 
places on the floor of the nest. On this 
mass or “‘beebread”’ she lays a few tiny 
eggs and covers them with wax she exudes 
from between her abdominal segments. 
Then she proceeds to make a thimble-like 
honey pot which she fills with honey to 
serve as food while she broods over her 
eggs until they hatch. Upon hatching, 
the larve feed upon the “‘beebread*‘ under 
the waxen coverlet which the queen pierces 
from time to time so the larve may have 
access to the food. As they feed, the larve 
burrow deeper and deeper into the bee- 
bread, each one making a cave for itself. 
When full grown—in about a week or so 
—each larva spins itself a thin, papery but 
tough cocoon and pupates. Meanwhile, 
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the queen broods on the cocoons and sips 
from her honey-pot. 

About 10 days or two weeks later the 
larve emerge as adult bumblebees. They 
are smaller than the queen and are called 
workers. Upon them falls the tasks of 
gathering more nectar and pollen and add- 
ing it to the mass of ‘‘beebread’’ and of 
helping to rear the other workers. The 
queen then devotes her entire energies to 
laying eggs. Later, the workers strengthen 
the silken pupa cradles with wax and con- 
vert them into cells for storing honey. 
These, however, are not erected with the 
precision found in those of the honey bee 
nor are they arranged in the same orderly 
manner. 

The eggs which the queen lays during 
the Spring and Summer hatch into work- 
ers which visit the gardens and orchards, 
collecting the nectar and pollen so often 
seen hanging in golden masses from their 
hind legs. The pollen grains are trans- 
ported in the so-called pollen ‘‘baskets,’’ 
smooth shining hollows on the outer sur- 
faces of the hind legs and with long, over- 
curving hairs on their sides. 

Male bumblebees do not have these pol- 
len baskets nor do they have a sting, for 
that is a modification of the egg-laying 
apparatus. Incidentally, bumblebees, un- 
like honey bees, have no barbs on their 
stings and so do not lose their weapons or 
suffer harm when they use them. Thus, 
they can use their weapons over and over 
again. Male bumblebees have 13-jointed 
antenn2 and seven visible abdominal seg- 
ments whereas the females have one less 
of each. Also, on the tip of each leg bum- 
blebees have a pair of claws, each of which 
is two-pronged. In the male these prongs 
are of nearly equal length whereas in the 
female the inner prong is much smaller 
than the outer. 

Bumblebees collect nectar and pollen 
for their own use and probably do not 
realize the favor which they confer upon 
the flowers when they visit them. In fact, 
many flowers are quite dependent upon 
insect visitors for pollination and could 
not do without them. The red clover is 
one, being unable to set seed without the 
aid of bumblebees, for only they have 
tongues long enough to reach the nectar. 
There is the classic-story of how the Aus- 
tralians imported quantities of red clover 
for fodder and had a bountiful crop the 
first year but not a seed for the following 
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Flowertield 's 
J 7~ Ouchids of the . a 


IRIS Kaempferi, Flowerfield’s ‘Orchids of the Gar- 
gx) den, are completely different from the common types 
of Iris. Their stately grace is beauty beyond descrip- 
tion. Large, velvety textured blooms, often 8 inches across, 
range in color from pure white, pastels of pink, opal and blue, 
to the darker shades of blue and deep purple. Flowerfteld has, 
since 1895, garnered hundreds of outstanding varieties such as 
Light-in-the-Opal, Moonlight Waves, Elbrus and now “ Di- 
mooneathe” which is, by all criteria, the finest light blue. 























hanelle Barry — Giant Single ee 

Since Send for your copy of Flowerfield's com- * ApASIE Indistinct light blue veins traced across the : 

1874 plete 1946 Spring Catalogs. Please enclose petals of soft lavender gives a beautiful color to these e 
10¢ to cover mailing and handling costs. unusual singles... .. Each 75¢, Doz. $7.50 









Moxy San 








$2.50 








* MOUNTAIN GLACIER — Late blooming single white. . Ea. 65¢, Doz. $6.50 
* CITY OF DREAMS-— Single, late, dark royal blue. . . Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 
* DIMOONEATHE—Large, double, soft powder-blue. Ea. $1.50, Doz. $15.00 


ONE OF EACH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ower 


* ETHEL J. MARSHALL A beautiful, late blooming flower 
with single petals of light blue laced with white veins. 
It grows tall and straight..... Each 75 ¢, Doz. $7.50 


* JEANETTE PARRY The very large single petals of lovely 
Jeanette Parry are a light blue, laced with deep soft 
purple veins. (illustrated)... .. Each 75 ¢, Doz. $7.50 


KONGO SAN This large double is a dark blue-purple 
early blooming variety. A narrow white band circles 


beautiful yellow centers......Each $1.00, Doz. $10.00 
Collccli 
Meclion 
BLUE GIANT — Large, single soft blue petals. ..... Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 


THREE OF EACH 


$6.95 


field 




















| Large Double Flowered . 
FLOW ERFIELD BULB FARM, Dept. 42 Flowerfield, L. 1, N.Y ; 
1 
year's crop, simply because they had neg- Notes on House Plant Care plants if it can be avoided, because a dry c 
lected to import bumblebees. soil is warmer than a wet. If your water is t 
The first generation of workers is soon URING the cold weather recently  ¢hjorinated—and most city water is nowa- g 
followed by others and the colony gradu- when the temperature dropped be- days—do not use it unless it has stood for n 
ally increases in size until the climax is low zero the time-honored newspaper be- 24 hours or buds will blight and leaves 7 
reached in late Summer when young tween the windowsill plants and the glass tyr yellow. Water which has been heated S| 
queens and males are finally produced. The proved inadequate. After measuring the jg Jess harmful than cold but rain water is c 
males are sluggish creatures and may be width of the window, I begged a discarded est of all. Melted snow may be used, too, d 
found on such late Summer flowers as cardboard box from my grocer and cut it after it has been warmed to, at least, room s] 
goldenrod, gorging themselves with nec- into four pieces. As darkness approached temperature. A 
tar. Their one purpose in life is to mate and the temperature dropped, | slipped —Bessie R. Buxton. fe 
with the young queens. Meanwhile, as these heavy cardboard sheets behind the Peabody, Mass. m 
the Summer wanes the workers begin to plants, moving the pots enough to rest 
die off and are soon followed by the males the cardboard on the window sill. The Rock Gard L pl 
after they have performed their marital sheets reached about half way to the win- oc arden Luncheon ‘\ 
duties. The mother queen, having fulfilled dow sash and, by pulling the shade down CLEVELAND MORGAN will be the h: 
her destiny, also dies !eaving only the to the top of each sheet, the plants were guest speaker at the annual luncheon bt 
young queens who now retire tosomecozy made safe from the cold which, otherwise, of the American Rock Garden Society, A 
retreat for the Winter. This is usually in would have come in through the glass. which will be held at the Hotel Lexing- fa 
the ground, from two inches to a foot be- Watering should be carefully done in ton, New York, N. Y., at 12:30 noon, on Sr 
neath the surface, and. with each queen by very cold weather, with lukewarm water Thursday, March 21. Reservations should th 
herself. and after the sun is high. From 10 0’clock be made promptly with Harold Epstein. th 
-Richard Headstrom. until noon is the best time. On the coldest whose home address is 5 Forest Court, ro: 


Boston, Mass. 


days or on sunless ones I do not water my 
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BUDDLEIA ‘‘“Peace’’ — Giant white flower spikes 
12-16 inches long. Rugged 6-foot-tall bush with fine foli- 
age. Prolific flowering. We offer strong plants that will 
bloom this summer. Each $1.50. 


BUDDLEIA “Purple ‘Prince’ — immense broad 
spikes of rich, sparkling, iridescent purple with a brilliant 
golden orange eye in each tiny floret. The big flowers are 
produced in unlimited quantities till frost. We offer strong 
plants that will bloom this summer. Each $1.50. 


NEW GIANT PHLOX ““Olympia’’ — Forerunner 
of a completely new strain of phlox! Big, open, airy flower 
heads . . . white florets with deep, velvety, fiery red centers. 
Grows 3 to 5 feet high, depending on soil, with stems % - 
inch thick. Has rich green foliage right down to the ground. 
Enjoy this remarkable new giant phlox in your garden this 
summer! Price: 3 for $1.75. 





MOCK ORANGE “Belle Etoile’’ 


— The finest and most fragrant of all 
mock oranges. The abundant starlike 
flowers show a decided purple flush in 
the centers. This extra touch of color, 
plus its intense, delightful perfume, 
makes ‘‘Belle Etoile’’ exceptionally 
desirable in the garden. Grows about 
5 ft. high and 4 ft. in diameter. Very 
bushy. Each $2.50. 


29 MENTOR AVE. 





BUDDLEIA ‘’PEACE” 


SEND TODAY FOR NEW BOOK-CATALOG 
Nearly 200 pages with as many true-life color illustrations! 
Newest and finest offerings in roses, flowering shrubs, plants 
and rare lilies. To be sure of this outstanding book, it is 
necessary that you enclose with your request 50c, coins or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 











MENTOR, OHIO 














Rose Tests in Pennsylvania 


HE newly published report of the 

third-year test of roses at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College explains the effect that 
the unseasonable weather of last Spring 
had on garden roses. Because of the abnor- 
mally early Spring, the rose plants were 
uncovered and freed of their soil mounds 
well ahead of the expected date. After that 
came severe frosts, which injured or killed 
the tips of the rapidly extending new 
growth. The result was the production of 
many blooms with unusually short stems. 
The bushes also failed to send out new 
shoots from near ground level. This sorry 
condition was met by pruning away all 
dead wood and spindling growth and the 
shortening of heavy canes to a few buds. 
Also, a feeding of 30 pounds of 4-12-4 
fertilizer per 1,000 square feet of bed was 
made. 

The percentage of well-established 
plants that failed to survive their second 
Winter was only slightly higher than one- 
half of one per cent. On the other hand, 
bushes which had been set the previous 
Autumn showed a much greater loss. In 
fact, one-eighth of them died before 
Spring. From this it can be deduced that 
the first Winter after Autumn-setting is 
the critical time in the life of a transplanted 
rose. 

It is also made clear that a rose will 
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produce more blooms in its second and 
third season in the garden than during the 
first Summer after setting. The average 
first-year flower production was about 25 
blooms per plant, as compared with an 
average of 44 blooms during each of the 
first three years. The second year was 
found to be the one in which profuse 
flowering occurs. Even so, most of the 
plants had more flowers in their third year 
(1945) than they had in their first 
(1943). In some instances, weak plants 
were so slow in establishing themselves 
that the second year’s flowering was 
affected. 

From the point of view of flowers on 
long stems for cutting, the Pennsylvania 
tests indicate high ratings for the follow- 
ing: 

McGredy’s Scarlet (Red) 
Barcelona (Red) 

President Herbert Hoover (Bicolor) 
Texas Centennial (Red) 

The Chief (Pink) 

Elite (Pink) 

California (Bicolor) 

Signora (Bicolor) 

Grand Duchess Charlotte (Red) 
Girona (Multicolor) 

Adoration (Pink) 

Blanche Mallerin (White) 

Lal (Pink) 

Crimson King (Red) 

Mandalay (Yellow) 

Mary Margaret McBride (Pink) 
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Rex Anderson (White) 

Peachblow (Pink) 

Starlight (White) 

Glowing Carmine (Red) 

As in all rose plantings, black spot was 

a factor to be dealt with. As a control 
measure, the foliage was sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture every ten days. It was 
noticed that, in spite of faithful adherence 
to this spray schedule, one-tenth of the 
varieties were heavily infected, while only 
one-fifth were not infected. Between these 
were found varieties which 
infection. 
were 


extremes 
showed varying degrees of 
About one-half of all 
slightly infected. 


varieties 





Tuberous Rooted " 


BEGONIAS: 
Single Bulbs 35c, Dozen $3.50 i" 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- “ly 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled ) 


petals having serrated edges. Mixed “ly 

colors. ". 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers ) 
handsomely ruffled and frilled. Mixed bs 

colors. ) 

NY Crested. Slightly frilled single type, \\ 
7 with a cockscomb-like tuft or crest DN 
( extending from the base of the petal 4 
4 to the edge. Mixed colors. *) 


My Postpaid—Limited Stock—Order Now A) 
if Send for our 1946 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs ¢}, 


PERRY SEED COMPANY ; 


\» “New England’s Leading Seed Store” 4 
" 12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. i" 











OVER 30 PLANTING 
ARRANGEMENTS and IDEAS 


Given with a 100 Ib. bag of 
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They’re all in the 


VIGORO 
Scacity Plated 


Designed by a famous landscape architect 


The first and most important step in any landscape 
is the plan. To help you get started with a workable, 
easy-to-follow plan, Swift & Company is giving a 
complete set of the Vigoro Beauty Plans. . . the 
ideas and planting arrangements of a famous land- 
scape architect . . . with your purchase of a 100 lb. 
bag of Vigoro. Get these exciting new plans. Select 
the ideas you like best, follow through and you’ll 
have a professionally planned landscape! 

The Vigoro Beauty Plans are for small, medium 
and large sized homes. Edition limited, so see your 
garden supply dealer right away. 


Look at the difference 
Vigoro makes! 








This photograph dramatically illustrates 
the growing power of Vigoro. Grass in the 
triangle was fed Vigoro, the rest unfed. 
Look what happened in just two weeks! 
Vigoro, complete plant food, supplies 

vital food elements growing things need A product of 
from the soil . . . food elements your soil Swift & Company 
may lack! Make up for food element 

deficiencies with Vigoro 




















| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


How can slugs be controlled in the outdoor garden? 

One method is to protect the plants, when possible, by 
dusting them with a mixture of one part arsenate of lead and 
five parts hydrated lime. In the case of heavy infestations, 
sprinkling the soil liberally with hydrated lime should be of 
some benefit while the lime is still fresh on the ground. Per- 
haps the best suggestion is to use one of the several proprietary 


poison baits which have metaldehyde as a killing agent. 
* * * ~ 








What spacing should be given muskmelons and squashes to 
ensure production of fruit? 

The exact interval between plants will depend somewhat 
upon the vigor of the.kind or variety being planted. In general, 
melon hills are usually spaced four to six feet each way. 
Squashes are often set four to six feet apart in rows six feet 
apart. The large-fruited kinds are often planted in rows eight 


feet apart. 
* * * * 


When is a liquid fertilizer termed a “starter solution”? 

A “‘starter solution’”’ is a liquid fertilizer preparation applied 
to seeds as they are sown in the soil. A much less concentrated 
solution of the same plant food elements used to feed plants 
in the course of transplanting is known as a “transplanting 
solution.’’ The latter, when applied to feed established plants, 
is often referred to as a ‘‘booster solution.’’ The difference is 
in the amount of chemical dissolved in a given amount of water. 
Manufacturers’ direction should be followed. 

* * . * 

Will rhubarb withstand liming? 

In most sections, liming will prove beneficial, not so much 
when done from the surface as when made a part of pre- 
planting soil preparation. 


SO cossain: ot 


New England 






WOODRUFF’S 


Turf-Maker 


FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Now you can have a lawn seed 
mixture especially adapted to growing conditions 
peculiar to this section of the country. Woodruff's 
famous TURF-MAKER mixture, now has its own 
special formula for New England...containing only 
those varieties most suitable for maintaining per- 
manent, weed-free lawns under New England's 
climatic and soil conditions. Ask your dealer for 
Woodruff’s TURF-MAKER for New England. 


Grass Seed Division 


WOODRUF. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Calla Lily 


Particularly lovely among the many 
summer flowering bulbs listed in 
Flowerfield’s Spring Catalog is the 
small and dainty trumpet shaped 
Pink Calla ‘‘Rehmanni’”’ (each, 85c, 
six $4.50). Its spotted green foli- 
age is exceptionally well fitted as a 
foreground for your shrubs. Yellow 
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Ti uberous —root ed Begonias 


Plant these indoors now and enjoy them all year. In early Spring, 
these profuse blooming plants may be set outdoors where they will 
thrive and bloom until late Fall. Begonias are finest for deep shade, 
beautiful foliage with huge flowers in every brilliant color imaginable. 
Giant single flowering, Giant double Camellia and 
Frilled. Selected Mixed Tubers, 10 Tubers, $2.50 


ANN 





Vi lemerocallis 


Hemerocallis hybridists have long 
striven to vary the colors of sturdy, 
vigorous, long blooming Day Lilies. 
This year, Flowerfield is proud to in- 
troduce a beautiful new soft pink 
Hemerocallis “CLARION”. This 
coral edged beauty is the first of a 
new strain of well formed, disease 





Calla “‘Elliottiana’’ (ea. 50c, Dozen 
$5.00). 

Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s 
Bulb, Root, Plant & Seed catalogs 
for Spring 1946. Enclose 10c to 
cover muling and handlina costs 








and insect resisting hybrids. ($2.50 
each.) See “Clarion” and the citron- 
yellow, “Hyperion” ($1.00 ea.) in 
Flowerfield’s complete Spring Cata- 


owerfield ~ 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM : Dept. 42 - Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

















Why does my plant of Rosa hugonis fail to bloom? 

Rosa hugonis is a native of mountain slopes in north-central 
and western China and apparently does not behave naturally 
in a rich, moist soil. Good drainage and no feeding with nitro- 
genous fertilizer seems to be the answer. 

* * ca * 

What fertilizer should be used in the preparation of a new 
asparagus bed? 

Mix a liberal application of ground limestone and super- 
phosphate into the subsoil. The usual method is to scatter the 
materials on the bottom of a trench one spading deep and then 
dig the bottom of the trench with a spading fork. 

a * . 

Where can I buy seeds or plants of white-flowered Mertensia 
virginica? 

That is the question. Who has the white-flowered mertensia 
to offer? 

* - * * 

Where can I find out about the new varieties of fuchsias? 

Write to Will Crockett, Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Fuchsia Society, 40 Arbor Drive, Piedmont 11, 
Calif. 

* il a *~ 

Does tapping a maple tree for syrup production injure the tree? 

Tapping removes only four to nine per cent of the sap and 
causes no injury if the tap holes are properly made. A tap hole 
should be made with a three-eighths-inch bit and should be no 
deeper than two and one-half inches. The only danger to the 
tree will come from decay, which might start if the sap holes 
did not heal promptly. 
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Prizes for Garden Club 
Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 

for the best 1945-46 year book submitted by 
a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third 
prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. 
This competition ts restricted to individual clubs; 
it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made 
to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — these 
and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There is one reservation, however. Garden 
clubs which received prizes in 1945 will not be per- 
mitted to make entries in the 1946 competition. 
Year books to be entered in this competition must 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before October I, 
1946. 





























Available Again! 
Lilium Speciosum 


(Showy Lily) 

The gorgeous Lilium speciosum is available in fine im- 
ported bulbs for the first time since 1939. We offer both 
the lovely pink (rubrum) and the exquisite white (album) 
forms in top-quality bulbs at very special prices. Order 
at once for April planting. 

Rubrum: 75c¢ each; 12 for $8.25 

Album: 0c each; 12 for $9.25 


Regal Lilies 


The finest and hardiest garden lilies. We offer top-quality 
giant-flowering bulbs of this most popular type—not to be 
confused with cheap “bargains.” 6 to 8 blooms or more 
guaranteed. 
3 bulbs $1.75; 12 for $6.25; 100 for $47.50 
POSTPAID 


Write for Schling’s beautiful catalog containing all best flowers 7s : . 
and vegetables and a complete selection of the finest lilies includ- Write at once for our Spring 
ing the new hardy white Easter Lily. Catalog in full color 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INc. 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 




















Srane's nits Blooming Minnesota Grown 
# Bn. CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our beautiful catalog in color fully describes our 
strictly up-to-date collection of hardy outdoor ‘Mums, 
comprising the best and latest developments from the 
University of Chicago and the University of Minnesota. 
They are absolutely hardy, begin to bloom in August, 
continue through the entire fall season and cover a 
wide range of color in shades from yellow to garnet. 








Brand’s FRENCH LILACS 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED Our stock of high class French Lilacs is | and discarding, we now offer splendid 
CATALOG as large as any in the entire world, and | selections of the finest varieties at mod- 


ON REQUEST ALL GROWN ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. | erate prices. These are fully described 














After 25 years of testing, developing | and many illustrated in our catalog. 


BRAND PEQNY FARMS 142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (20 issues). Please send it to: 


Vane asa aa ae ein Me ae rg ees alae at ln oh fo tek Sia ca OS ac LS ae IK. a elie ves ed We @ eee ee ae 
ysis 
ey 
RIND toy pre ee ert oa OG a) oe le Cored et an Le ay YSN 
saya Ave 
+y »* 
PRs ate distin ora e ih et dr a ae pS ee ee 


United States and Canada $2.00 a year. Foreign $3.60 a year. 
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Gas-Heated Greenhouse 


AS heating of greenhouses has been 

considered by many to be utterly im- 
possible or, at least, not feasible, but my 
use of it over the last seven years has 
proved it both possible and highly satis- 
factory. I chose gas, not because it is the 
ideal way of heating a greenhouse, but be- 
cause it is the cheapest for me. Many more 
people would build themselves little green- 
houses and enjoy the endless pleasures that 
they afford if they did not consider the 
costs were prohibitive. Hot water heating 
would have doubled my costs so, with fear 
and trembling, I put in a small gas heater 
which cost $10 and had the gas pipes sup- 
plied for $9.41. I have had no regrets. 

The greenhouse itself is a lean-to built 
on the east side of the house. This position 
is not an ideal exposure but because of 
other buildings a southern exposure was 
not possible. The greenhouse is about 10 
feet wide and 18 feet long with two 
benches the length of it and one at the end. 
It has electric lights and is piped for water. 
Besides the usual vents in the roof, a vent 
in the south wall gives additional ventila- 
tion in the Summer. Two shelves on the 
wall of the house provide extra space for 
plants. The building itself cost $254.30 
and the wiring and piping for gas and 
water cost an additional $53.98. So, with 
the gas heater, the total cost was $318.28. 

Realizing that gas is a danger, I have 
always kept the roof vents open a crack, 
except on the coldest days. I also opened 
a window into the basement of the 
house so that if fumes from our gas, which 
is natural gas, should collect, they would 
be carried off. During the first Winter, 
I discovered that plants grown in benches 
did not flourish. I tried violets and prim- 
roses. I have since found that certain an- 
nuals like coleus and basil do not enjoy the 
atmosphere. My success with other plants, 
however, makes these minor failures. At 
the moment, I have 14 varieties of ge 
raniums, 24 kinds of more or less woody 
plants, 22 of cacti and succulents and five 
of orchids. The woody plants include ca- 
mellias, azaleas, gardenias, a pittosporum, 
stephanotis and Hoya carnosa. 

Other plants like jasmine, bay trees and 
sweet olive (Osmanthus fragrans) are 
kept in good condition for their places in 
the garden in Summer. Among the cacti 
that bloom in the garden in the Summer 
are the so-called night-blooming cereus, 
Epiphyllum oxypetalum and _stapelias. 
Strangely enough, in spite of their fleshy 
stems, begonias thrive in the gas heat. 

—RMargaret Wheeler Marcus. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Kew Gardeners to Meet 


HE annual meeting and dinner of the 

Association of Kew Gardeners in 
America will be held at 6:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, March 23, at the Hotel Minerva, 
Boston, Mass. Members intending to be 
present should notify William Judd, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Pruning of Trained Trees 


N THE issue of Horticulture for Sep- 

tember 15, 1945, I noticed an article 
about trained trees and their value as orna- 
ments in the garden to cover as espaliers, 
building walls, or wall enclosures. 

The Lorette system is without a doubt 
very satisfactory in the North or cold coun- 
tries, where Winter pruning is injurious 
to trees. It is also very good for apple and 
pear trees having a tendency to get out of 
control. But the gardeners with a milder 
climate prefer the Bouland system. The 
reason is that the Lorette system kills a 
tree in a few years. The production is big 
for a few seasons and then the trees are 
worn out. 

This conclusion has been drawn from 
letters I have received from several grow- 
ers of fruit around Paris and central 
France, where fruits are grown only on 
trained trees. I had espaliers and contre 
espaliers as well as cordons here in Milton. 
I applied both systems and dropped the 
Lorette system after four years to take up 
again the older system. Then I was able 
to win with my fruits 12 years in succes- 
sion, the Endicott prize at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston. 

In the United States of America, I 
would advise strongly the planting of such 
pears as Bartlett, Duchess, Beurré Dumont, 
Beurré d’Anjou, Beurré du Cornice, 
Clapp’s Favorite, in contre espaliers. The 
Winter pears do better as espatiers. 

Cooking varieties are for standard form. 
Apple trees do better as standards, but for 
extra large fruits, I advise cordons in all 
forms. Of course, apples trees do very well 
in palmette forms, too. Pears like Louise 
Boune, seckels and similar varieties do well 
in cordons. The fruits are larger and 
sweeter. New varieties from the New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva may 
be tried. 

To obtain good forms, balance is the 
important thing. Control is not difficult 
—by pruning the terminals very short— 
one or two eyes, no more. Five to seven 
eyes is plenty to ensure a fine main branch 
covered with well developed short lateral 
branches. Fruit production should be as 
near as possible to the leaders. Empty 
space shows only poor training. 

Pruning is another operation, and one 
of the most fascinating parts of horticul- 
ture. Trained trees are not only orna- 
mental, but give better fruits. Placed any- 
where one wants them, they are easy to 
take care of. Spraying and training can be 
done in the easiest manner. For my part, 
I hope one day to see amateurs planting 
more and more trees of this kind. 


—Louis Vasseur. 
Milton, Mass. 


“Oh, many weathered March! A bitter while 
He storms and roars; but when a bluebird 
trills 
Disarmed our tyrant smiles, a tender smile, 
And makes his exit crowned with daffodils.” 
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APPLE BLOSSOM. Soft apple-blossom pink. 
A cool refreshing color for hot August 
days. 2) ft. 

CHARLES CURTIS. Large flowerheads of 
sparkling sunset red which do not dis- 
color in sun or fade with age. 21 ft. 

| CHEERFULNESS. A very vigorous grower 
= sparkling salmon-orange flowers. 


| FAIRY KING. The loveliest lavender. Large 
shapely flowerheads. 2 ft. 


Ask for our 1946 catalog. In it you 
will find other Phlox in variety, 
Chrysanthemums, Oriental Poppies, 
and other perennials. You will also 
find an unusually complete list of 
flowering shrubs, vines, shade and 
flowering trees and evergreens. 


Write for your copy today. We ship 
anywhere. 








GARDEN PHLOX 


Your garden will sparkle this summer if you will plant some 
of these beautiful new Phlox. 


Strong field-grown plants. Three of any one variety $1.80; 
Ten of any one variety $5.00. 


SPECIAL: We will furnish 3 each of these 8 new varieties, a total of 
24 plants (regularly $14.40) for $12.00 








IRENE. Brilliant cherry red with bronzy 
green foliage. 2)2 ft. 


MARY LOUISE. Pure, glistening snow white. 
Very fragrant. The finest white. 22 ft. 


PRIME MINISTER. Extra large florets of clear 
white with violet eye. 22 ft. 


PROGRESS. Beautiful light blue, handsomely 
set off with deeper purple-blue eyes. Ex- 
tremely large flowerheads. 2! ft. 





BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


666 Adams Street 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
Tel. Rockland 26 


























For you to see how delicious these choice Burpee 
vegetables are, here is a big Dollar Bag of Burpee 
Seeds for 25c! All summer and fall you'll continue to 
enjoy them. Order today, direct from this ad. 
RED TAMPALA--Burpee’s new 
wonder vegetable, better than 
spinach, rich in vitamins, ten- 
ier and delicious. 
Z LETTUCE--4 kinds, crisphead, 
butterhead, loose -leaf and oak 
iw > leaf--all in this one 15¢-Pkt. 
SWISS CHARD--Fordhook 
Giant; vitamin-rich, delicious 
greens, tasty in salads. Bears 
all summer and fall. 15¢-Pkt. 
All these Bur i 
Postpaid at This Special Price—Send 25c Today! 






Postpaid by 
return mail, 


RADISHES--4 kinds, a pleas- 
ing variety of shapes--round 
red, red with white tip, lon 

white, scarlet half-long; a 

early. All four in one ]5¢-Pkt. 
BEETS--Burpee’s Extra Early; 
round,red,tender, sweet. Begin 
to use when young. 15¢-Pkt. 
CARROTS--Tendersweet; All- 
America winner. Long, taper- 
ing, crisp, delicious. ]15¢-Pkt. 
e Seeds, the Whole $1.00 Bag, 


25c-Pkt. 









W. Atlee Burpee Co. 





382 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 








Send Burpee’s Dollar Bag of Vegetable . 


Seeds for 25c, postpaid by return mail. § 

No. 7023. Enélosed is 25c. 2 
we 
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Long Season Annual Phlox 


FEN plants are more satisfactory for 
bedding than the annual phlox, Phlox 
drummondii. It is very easy to grow and 
blooms over a long season. By starting 
seeds very early and making another sow- 
ing several weeks later, flowers can be 
enjoyed until the coming of frost. 

This is one of the easiest annuals to 
grow. Almost any type of soil will do, 
but the richer it is the more vigorous the 
bloom and the longer the season. Sow in 
the open ground as soon as the soil is warm 
and thin to six inches apart. It is better 
to sow and thin than to transplant, as 
phlox does not stand transplanting as well 
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as some of the other annuals, although it 
can be handled in this manner if the root 
system is not disturbed. 

There is little difference, but size, be- 
tween the grandiflora and the dwarf types, 
the first growing about 12 inches and the 
smaller ones eight inches in height. The 
smaller types are best for bedding and 
masses of color, and are somewhat more 
free-flowering. 

Because the phlox makes good cutting 
material, plants are often grown in rows 
in the vegetable garden, making a hand- 
some display there, and furnishing an 
abundance for bouquets. The grandiflora 
types make the best showing here. 





















After years of testing, we offer these forms 
of hardy (media) Yews. New 1946. 


12-inch B&B specimens, each $5.00 


PYRAMID YEW-Fast grow- STRICTA YEW-Also verti- 
ing, bushy, vertical column cal but slow dworf to 6 ft. 
Dark green, rich. Probuble Dark green, dense narrow. 
height 15 feet. (Taxus media GRASSGREEN YEW-Bright 
pyramidgalis.) green form of Stricta Fine. 




















Previously introduced. 


KELSEY YEW-Broad dwarf; a YEW e Sed 
° ense short pyram: 1c 
most berries of any Yew. folioge. 18-inch B&B bushy 


12-inch B&B bushy........$2.50 $3.75 A Hedge of Upright 


Yew. Evergreen 
hedges are easily 
grown; aristocratic. 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 


PYRAMID YEW Upright Yew. #-15"", 25 for............$22.50 
Hemlock: 18-24", 25 for ...cccccceee $22.50 
Arborvitoe: 12-18'', 25 for................$16.25 





Write for our free 


Send only the 

rices quoted. 
You pay the ex- 
pressage on ar- 
rival.) 











RECREATE NATURE'S BEAUTY 
with 
WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


SHRUBS — TREES 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
NARBERTH, PA. 
Mr. Vick— 
Please send me your catalogue showing how 
to use native plant material in my woods ‘and 
shady spots, on hillsides, along streat@, and 


other suitable locations. 





Conservators of 


NATURAL BEAUTY 


Nursery — Glen Moore, Pa. 
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| Morristown, N. J. 


Rhododendrons in Vermont 


WAS much interested in the article 

“Rhododendrons in Vermont’ by 
F. L. Abbott in the March 1, 1941, issue 
of Horticulture. Very few he mentions 
have been tested in this immediate vicin- 
ity. I was interested, however, to note 
that two species listed as not reliably hardy 
by him seem perfectly hardy here in Han- 
over, about 50 miles north of his garden. 

About 20 years ago I climbed Mt. 
Mitchell in North Carolina and on the 
slopes I collected seedlings two or three 
inches high of R. catawbiense. Several of 
these plants are now five to six feet high 
and have never suffered Winter injury. 
R. catawbiense also grows in other gardens 
here in Hanover and I have seen R. caro- 
linianum in two gardens but the latter does 
not seem long-lived here. Rhododendron 
calendulaceum was collected in the Great 
Smoky Mountains 15 years ago and has 
never suffered Winter injury. Likewise 
“iron-clad,’’ are R. maximum, R. mu- 
cronulatum, R. nudiflorum roseum, R. 
vaseyi, and R. canadense. 

Rhododendron maximum is growing 
wild 40 miles north of Hanover around 
the rocky shores of ponds and the plants 
are usually not over three or four feet high. 
The Jessup Herbarium at Dartmouth has 
R. maximum collected in Grantham, 
N. H., in 1890. Although several at- 
tempts were made to locate this station, it 
was lost until the Fall of 1944 when deer 
hunters rediscovered it. The plants, five 
to six feet high, are growing in water in a 
densely-shaded swamp. Seedlings were 
found but, as there is no soil to which to 
attach themselves, they are growing on 
rotten logs and stumps. 


Hanover, N. H. —Harold G. Rugg 


Cardinal Flower Easy to Grow 


READ with a great deal of interest 

L. M. McDonald's letter in Horticu! 
ture for February 15 on the cardinal 
flower and share his enthusiasm for it as a 
garden subject. I should also like to add 
something from my own experience. We 
grow it in a semi-shady portion of the 
garden which has had liberal applications 
of peat moss in an attempt to conserve 
moisture. Every Summer as soon as the 
seed is ripe I scatter some of it on top of 
the ground among the old plants, giving 
no cover and no care except an occasional 
watering when the weather is very dry. 
Nevertheless, I am always rewarded with 
more seedlings than I can possibly use. 
Some appear at once and some not until 
the following Spring. 

I have also derived a great deal of pleas- 
ure from taking cardinal flower seeds with 
me on vacation trips and broadcasting 
them in likely spots along streams and 
finding them well established there upon 
returning a few years later. Cardinal flow- 
ers are also propagated readily by division 
of the off-shoots. 

—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 
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Staring te Stawbery ed | AMIAING NEW TRAP 


starting the strawberry bed, since at Can’t harm children, pets 
’ ’ 


this season the plants are still somewhat . 
dormant and the moisture supply in the birds or poultry 
soil is favorable for a quick, sturdy growth. — —- 
Strawberry plants that get an early start 
withstand the hot, dry weather of mid- 
Summer better and produce a healthy, 
luxuriant growth of runners by August or Quen atta aais tahaal aalint ant 
September, at which time the fruit buds nn 
for next year’s’ crop are forming. It is, 
therefore, important that the plants make 
a vigorous growth and early setting and 
good cultivation will usually insure such 
growth. 

The matted-row system of training 
strawberries is, perhaps, best for most 


Te 


Both ends shut. The animal is caught unhurt. 
CHILDREN have lost fingers, dogs and 

cats have had their paws crushed, in 
old-fashioned spring and box traps. Until 
now there has been no safe and sure way 








home-garden growers. The plants should to avoid these dangers. 
° P so Stes But now, an amazing new, all-metal, 
be set in straight rows, unless in hillside long-lasting, galvanized trap—called the 


Havahart—will catch rats, squirrels, and 
other vermin without fail... yet it can’t 
hurt children, pets, poultry or birds. 
Domestic animals if caught, can be turned 
loose unharmed. 

The humane Havahart has no springs 
to rust or break—so simple—a child can 
set it. It is open at both ends. This 
gives the animal complete confidence. He 
marches straight in to get the bait—both 
ends close and he’s caught. 


No. o— 5 x 5 x 18—For rats, $2.75 


WI BI 0.0000400006056 


No. a— 7x 7x 24—For squirrels, $3.95 


~~ a re ae 
Guaranteed in full and POSTPAID 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 








Whither the Winds? 


This “Rooster” Weather Vane is made of 
copper—hand-hammered, mounted on iron 
copper bearing spire. Rooster 34 full bodied, 
gold leafed with 22 Karat gold. Offered in 
3 sizes. Prices are f.o.b. New York. 

No. 332—-Rooster 13 inches high $18.00 

No. 333 = 24 = * $32.00 

No. 334 - 28 ag “ $49.00 
FISKE Weather Vanes have topped buildings 


+ 
DR. STOUTS 
everywhere in the United States for more than Setting out a strawberry plant: a. 


88 years. Time does not dim their beauty nor " e 
reliability. Also: “Ethan Allen” horse, or planted too deep; b. proper planting 
“Eagle,” and other designs. Prices on request. depth; c. too shallow; d. where the : 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS roots should be sheared. Trim the 


Established 1858 leaves as indicated. 





645 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 9 














72 Park Place, Dept. 12, New York 7, N. Y. Garden Stars 
: —— | plantings, = ang inches apart a iin iateinbithd tia eiahilieane 
+4 ee d so f > U ni q ue y row and three feet between rows. e in the evening dusk, Dr. Stout's 
runners should be allowed to form a Daylilies will give you bloom from 
. : . spring to fall, through summer heat 
Flowers matted row 12 to 15 inches wide. This and drought, in fertile or barren 
Here are rare beauties that leaves sufficient space between the rows for soil! A wide range of colors, types 
will make your garden Itivati d f. venience in gather- and blooming seasons. Collections 

g cultivation and for convent ng der your query need! 


‘different’-—and delightful. ing the berries 

ice The selection of varieties should be 

Ask Depe. B for your copy. made with an eye toward providing a long 
fruiting season. It is usually best to select 7: v1 BetTreR PLANTS Sy FARR 


Our Daylily Booklet of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids is free — send today! 











REX. D. PEARCE ‘ mat ; 
Moorestown, N. J. three choice varieties; one early, one mid- 


season and one late. These may be set 

















BOX 436B 

















WEISER PARK, PENNA, 
THREE BASES 
GROUND COVER PLANTS 
FOR VASES Per Per 
Pachysandra terminalis 100 1000 
4” x 6” — 5” x8” - 6” x 10” Assorted field-grown plants $9.00 $75.00 
Myrtle 
Dull Black Enamel or 2,” pot-grown plants 15.00 127.50 
Walnut Finish Hardy Ivy 
; 2,” pot-grown plants 12.75 105.00 
Add importance to flower inane (iii) 
arrangements l-year field-grown plants 12.00 100.00 
A 2“ 24 rs ° 15.00 135.00 
Set of 3, $2.15 postpaid se ¢ " 18.00 150.00 
2,” pot-grown plants 15.00 135.00 
GEORGIA CURTI 
: . HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Fairfield Connecticut NARBERTH PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tread 
Ve Safe 


NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 





@A 35c bottle makes one to 
six gallons ... A SAFE, non- 
poisonous insecticide ... Use 
regularly. Sold Everywhere. 








EVER GREEN 
Yarden SPRAY 


Bi) Wew Sook 
THE FRIENDLY 
EVERGREENS 


IN COLOR 


Just published. Answers every question 
regarding Evergreens (Conifers). 8!/.x 
11”. 240 Pages contain more than 500 
illustrations, 82 in full color. Illustrates 
170 varieties. More than 50 chapters, 
descriptions, uses, diseases. Most com- 
plete reference book on this subject ever 
published. Produced by America’s lead- 
ing Evergreen Nursery with a back- 
ground of ninety years’ experience with 
Evergreens. Ideal for gardeners, park 
and cemetery officials and home own- 
ers. Price $6.00 postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Sent with full privi- 
lege of approval. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Dundee, Illinois 

































promiscuously to insure perfect pollina- 
tion as well as even ripening throughout 
the fruiting periods. Study the catalogue 
descriptions of the various varieties well 
before making a selection, for all varieties 
are not adapted to any one particular soil 
or climate. 

Strawberry plants should be set so that 
the crowns are even with the surface after 
the soil has been packed firmly about the 
roots. Deep or shallow setting are equally 
injurious and should be avoided. 

Strawberries should be mulched early 
in the Winter before hard freezing takes 
place. Use clean wheat or oat straw for 
mulching material. Leaves are desirable 
for this if not applied in too great a quan- 
tity but a heavy mulch of leaves may be 
injurious, as it tends to smother the plants. 
The mulch may then be raked between 
the rows at the time growth starts in the 
Spring. Here, it will tend to discourage 
weed growth and provide a blanket for 
conserving soil moisture. 

Start a strawberry bed this Spring, by 
all means, but do not neglect it in the Sum- 
mer or Fall just because it is not going to 
produce until next year. Remember that 
the size and quality of next year’s crop 
will be governed largely by the care the 
plants receive this Summer and Fall. 


—Walter S. Chansler. 
Bicknell, Ind. 


Burlingham Memorial Garden 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD dream has come 
true for the Men’s Garden Club of 
Syracuse, N. Y., with announcement that 
the city of Syracuse will create a new city 
park around the famous Burlingham Me- 
morial Gardens. When Dr. James P. 
Burlingham, noted Alpine collector, died, 
his lifetime collection of rare alpines was 
threatened with loss through neglect. 
Knowing the doctor and his work, the 
Syracuse club voted to buy the gardens. 
Through the five years the gardens have 
been maintained by club members. In the 
Spring of 1945 the club was able to burn 
the mortgage on the property. Now the 
city has taken title to 75 vacant lots ad- 
joining the gardens and has accepted the 
club’s proposal to give the gardens to the 
city providing the name ‘‘Burlingham 
Memorial Gardens”’ is retained. 
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Gladiolus 





1946 GLADIOLUS YEAR BOOK 
& 6 bimonthly 1946 Magazines 
WITH $2.00 MEMBERSHIP IN 


The NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY, Inc, 


You get a 240-page bound book—acknowledged 
international authority and best gladiolus book 
new material each year—profusely illustrated; to- 
gether with six seasonal illustrated informative mag- 
azines for each $2.00 non-assessable membership 

The American authority. Growing, latest culture, 
show and rating variety winners. 


A reference storehouse of valuable interesting 
articles. Good pictures. 


Join our 5000 members growing glads for fun and 
profit; learn from their experiences; discover what 
varieties they rate highest. SELLS OUT: EACH 
YEAR—NOW 7% SOLD. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Secretary, BOX 2F, NORWOOD, MASS. 








"Garden Gems’’ 


Our Complete Catalog will 
show you the way to a more 
beautiful garden. Illustrated 
and described are New and 
Old Roses, Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Evergreen and De- 
ciduous Shrubs, Vines and all 
the best Perennial Flowers. 
Free East of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere 








BYejele)iil @romate ebit. 


Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J._ 














NEW 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


Plant patent 634 
One of the latest and finest September- 
blooming hardy Mums. Beautiful, perfectly 
shaped flowers, two inches in diameter and 
fully double, in a color which is a blending 
of chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow, and soft 
tinted old gold. The most outstanding 
Chrysanthemum. Each $1.00; 3 for $2.75 
SEND FOR COLOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 37 Waldron, Indiana 








HARDY PRIMROSES 


European Species and Their Hybrids 
Colors: pink, white, yellow, orange, red, 
and purple. 

Blooming size, $5c each, $4.00 for 12 


Rohrbach’s Famous Violet 
Fragrant, everblooming, deep blue in 
color, blooms in May and October. 


Blooming size, 30c each, $3.00 for 12 
Hybrid Korean Chrysanthemums 


Our own reselected strain of proven hardi- 
ness in severe climates. Colors: pink, red, 
and white. 


Blooming size, 30c each, $3.00 for 12 


HEATHERFELLS NURSERY 
Sunset Rock Road Andover, Mass. 
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‘GRAVELY We 


\ GARDEN TRACTOR & // 
_ POWER MOWER 


GRAVELY 
MPG. CO. 
Box 317 

Dunbar, W. Va. 
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ACS 


Old familiar shrubs like 
Lilacs never go out of 
style. They make them- 
selves at ease in any 
planting and have meant 
“home” to many generations 
of Americans. 






inl 


In shrub borders, foundation 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 
cutting. 


FRENCH HYBRID 
LILACS 


Blooming sooner and earlier 
than the common Lilac, and 
with larger and more colorful 
trusses, you will find French 
Hybrid Lilacs a delightful addi- 
tion to your garden. 


Our Lilac Booklet 


will be sent FREE within 300 
mile radius. Own-root plants. 











BETTER PLANTS Sy FARA 
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BOX 436D WEISER PARK, PENNA, 





GIANT FLOWERING 








One of the showiest 
of spring flowers. 
One bulb often 
produces dozens 
of blooms ranging 
from Red, Yellow, 
Pink Gold to White. 


7 @ Double Camellia Types and some 
Semi-Doubles make up our strain of 
RANUNCULUS MIXED BULBS. 


SIZE 25 50 100 
BULBS BULBS BULBS 

No.1 $1.75 $3.25 $6.00 

No.2 $1.25 $2.25 $3.75 


@ Both sizes produce the same size 
flowers but the larger bulbs produce 
MORE blooms the first year. 


Send for CATALOG - Seeds, Bulbs, Roses 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ¢ Box IIIS H+ Sacramento, Calif. 











NOVELTY HARDY 






FOR 1946 


Plant this Spring for glorious display 
next Fall. 

CHARLES NYE. (Dr. Kraus). Large, fully 
double pure golden yellow blooms. Sept. 
20 on. $1 each; 3 for $2.50; $9 per doz. 

FRED F. ROCKWELL. (Pat. applied for). 
(Bristol). Blending of bronze and orange- 
scarlet tones. Early Oct. $1 each; 3 for 
$2.75; $10 per doz. 

IDA BREWSTER. (Carroll Gardens). Large, 
brilliant crimson flowers; yellow center. 
Oct. 10 on. 3 ft. 75¢ each; 3 for $2; 
$7.50 per doz. 

SERENE. Lovely semi-double blooms of 
white tinted peach. Early Oct. 75¢ each; 
3 for $2; $7.50 per doz. 

SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER 
4 Plants (1 of each) for $3 ppd. 
12 Plants (3 of each) for $8 ppd. 

FREE: Send today for our new beautifully 
illustrated catalogue featuring the newest 
and best perennials, roses, etc. 

Box A 


CARROLL GA RDENS »Westminster 


Maryland 









March 15, 1946 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 




















A Black-Flowered Geranium 


ELARGONIUM GLAUCIFOLIUM, 

described by Sweet in 1822, is a hybrid 
between P. gibbosum and P. lobatum. The 
root is tuberous and the stem has inherited 
the swollen joints of the former. It is up- 
right, branching only a little. The com- 
pound leaves are large, five by seven 
inches, and very irregular in shape. They 
are deeply cut and ruffled, bright green 
and velvety in texture. The flowers are 
black, edged with greenish-yellow and are 
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The so-called black geranium is 
edged with yellow. 


very fragrant at night. It blooms in 
Summer. 

Pot firmly in equal parts of loam, peat 
and sand and grow on the dry side. It 
may be rooted from cuttings or increased 
by the little ‘‘tubers.”’ 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 


Hand Tools to Machinery 

‘Farms and Farmers,”’ by William H. Clark. 
Published by L. C. Page & Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price $3.75. Available from Horticul- 
ture’s book department. 

Mr. Clark has written the dramatic his- 
tory of the American farmer in an engag- 
ing, vivid style. He has skillfully extracted 
the essential details from the tremendous 
bulk of material accumulated on the sub- 
ject and has put them together in a warm 
and human tale. 

One gets from this book an excellent 
understanding of the way in which agri- 
culture has changed its character as one 
generation of farmers has succeeded an- 
other, each finding newer and better mate- 
rials with which to work and an ever- 
growing dependence upon machinery. The 
transformation from the crude tools of 
Colonial farmers to the motor-driven ma- 
chines of today is amazing considering the 
relatively short time in which this has been 
brought about. 
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DELPHINIUMS 


l-year-old field-grown plants—Sure to bloom 


For a lovely display of Delphiniums each year 
start this Spring by planting our one-year-old 
field-grown plants; easy to transplant; readily 
become established. Will start blooming within 
a few weeks after planting and will continue 
throughout the Summer and Fall. 
It’s true the finest flowers are produced on two- 
year-old plants, if they are not disturbed at 
that age. While getting a fine lot of two-year 
plants established for next year, enjoy the first 
season’s bloom by planting this Spring. 
We recommend two varieties that are longer 
lived and will bloom most beautifully under a 
wide range of climatic conditions. Flowers are 
single and of large uniform size, neatly ar- 
ranged on tall spikes that average three to four 
feet in height. 
IMPROVED BELLADONNA 
sky-blue. 
IMPROVED BELLAMOSUM — Velvety, rich 
dark blue. 
10 plants for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such lovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 


6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 
Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—free 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 


Glistening, light 














NEW GIANT HARDY MUMS 


SENSATIONAL giant English Hardy Mums that 
bloom like greenhouse flowers in your garden. 
These new and much-sought-after varieties are 
listed in our new advance list and catalogue. 
WRITE for it and order early, as the demand for 
English varieties is greater than the supply. 
— SPECIAL OFFER NO. 2 — 
12 Assorted English Mums 
Fine unlabeled varieties for only $4.25 


Send Remittance Now To 
GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


DAHLIAS . HARDY MUMS 
Lebanon 3, Ohio 


GOLD BACK FERN 


(Pityrogramma triangularis) 





One of Oregon's most interesting ferns. Broadly 
triangular fronds, dark green above, covered 
with golden powder beneath. Hardy, 8” high, 
and valuable in rock gardens or walls. Needs 
light shade and humus. Rarely offered! 

Strong plants, easily moved, $1.00 each postpaid 


Ask for Illustrated Reference Catalog 5B Describing 
Many Rare Ferns, Hundreds of Other Plants. 


—Ssaxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 
maplewood, oregon HARDY PLANTS 


MECHLING’S 





CONTROL CALENDAR 





for 


1ReSCe Peete 
an 
PLANT DISEASES 


Tells how and when to use 
Mechling’s Dusts and Sprays. 


— Free On Request — 
MECHLING BROS: CHEMICAUS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


12 S. 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 














CLEMATIS 


® On fences, stumps, trellises, 
Clematis will give you new 
garden delight. Lovely as cut 
flowers, too. 


Tri-Color Collection 


JACKMANI. Violet-purple 
HENRYI. Large; white 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red 


3 plants (1 of each) for $2.50 
Prepaid East of Miss. 


Write today for our FREE 
Clematis Booklet. 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON 








""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME"' 


MORE GARDENERS 
EVERY YEAR USE 


Wi tbson’s 
INSECTICIDES 


FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


and ( 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 








A FORTUNE IN FLOWERS 


Giant Dahlias and Hardy Mums 


New giant dahlias are a paying hobby in your back- 
yard. Dahlias you can sell for from $1.00 to $10.00 
per root. Grow them for roots and flowers in your 
leisure time and sell to florists. 


FREE: Our advance list plus our new catalogue 
* with complete cultural instructions. 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 1 
12 Assorted Fine Dahlia Clumps 


Several roots to a clump, a garden of flowers 
° for only $4.25 


Send Remittance Now To 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
DAHLIAS + HARDY MUMS 
Lebanon 3, Chio 










GOLDEN MUSCAT—A delicious new 
California type grape. Hardy in the 
North. Easy to grow. Bears huge 1% 
to 2 lb. clusters. 

For complete information write now 
for free copy MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK 
& NURSERY GUIDE. It lists 25 best 


varieties grapes; fruit and nut trees, berries, blue- 
berries. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 








Penstemon’s Correct Spelling 


HE generic name of the beard-tongues 
has been spelled variously. The plants 
have been known to gardeners since or be- 
fore the Middle Ages but, inasmuch as our 
present-day nomenclature begins with the 
publication of Linnzus’ Species Planta- 
rum in 1753, we are not concerned with 
those earlier names. Linnzus treated the 
beard-tongue (a single species of our pres- 
ent-known genus) as belonging with the 
turtle-heads and called it ‘‘Chelone Pent- 
stemon.”” In 1748 John Mitchell had 
placed it in a genus apart from chelone and 
called it Penstemon. In 1769, well after 
the starting point of our nomenclature, 
Mitchell’s earlier paper was reprinted un- 
der a new title and by its publication the 
generic name of Penstemon was validated. 
The name Penstemon was, as noted 
above, spelled by Linnzus as Pentstemon. 
William Aiton, in his work on the plants 
of Kew Gardens published in 1789, ac- 
cepted Mitchell's concept and name of the 
genus but for proper etymological rea- 
sons adopted the Linnzan spelling of Pent- 
stemon—a spelling that was subsequently 
to be the most widely accepted in botani- 
cal and horticultural literature until recent 
decades. Dr. F. W. Pennell, long a critical 
student of the genus, was perhaps the first 
to show, according to accepted rules of 
plant nomenclature and the established 
principles of priority, that the earlier spell- 
ing of the name is Penstemon and is the 
proper one to use. 

As Dr. Pennell has stated (Scrophulari- 
acez of Eastern Temperate North Amer 
ica, page 200) ‘“‘Pentstemon is unques- 
tionably the etymologically correct form 
but in forming a new name other consid- 
erations also enter. Mitchell seems to have 
deliberately chosen the spelling ‘Penste- 
mon’ and I suspect that, as shown by its 
repetition in 1769, he shortened the word 
for sake of euphony. If so, we should 
retain it in this form.” 

It will be noted that the current edition 
of Standardized Plant Names, Bailey’s 
Manual of Cultivated Plants and Hortus 
Second adopt the currently accepted spell- 
ing of Penstemon for the beard-tongues. 


—G. H. M. Lawrence. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Penstemon Society 


GROUP of gardeners who wish to see 

penstemons made an important part 

of American gardens have organized an 

informal group under the name of the 

American Penstemon Society. The new 

society is the outgrowth of a penstemon 
round robin correspondence circle. 

At present, the society is planning the 
publication of a manual on penstemons for 
distribution to its members. The secretary 
is Ralph W. Bennett, 5607 North 22nd 
St., North Arlington, Va., from whom 
particulars as to membership and dues may 
be obtained. 
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Tuberous rooted BEGONIAS 


FREE: Peace Bulb—With every order 
for $4 or more, we will enclose an 
extra Begonia Bulb worth 60c. 

Large Tubers $4.00 dozen 
Extra Large Tubers $6.00 dozen 
Selected Tubers $7.50 dozen 
Very Large Selected Tubers 
(212 to 4 in. diam.) $10.00 dozen 
Exhibition Tubers (staked in beds for 
color and form) $10.00 dozen 
Collections from 28 for $12.50 to 125 
for $90.00—-for beginners and con- 
noisseurs. Send for folder No. 7. 
ORDER NOW —- last year we were 

sold out very early. 


HOWARD R.RICH-Atlantic:Maine 




















BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 
Ww Y. 7, f R oy "7 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden—pa- 
per, rags, garbage, leaves. 
No mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price—f.o.b., New York 
No. 1—112 bu., 
wt. 70 lb., $27.00 

No. 3—3 bu., 

‘wt. 100 lb., $36.50 
No. 6—6 bu., 
wt. 150 Ib., $58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept. 12 NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 



















DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 
ORDER NOW for Spring Planting 


Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—-PEARS—-PLUMS—APRICOTS 


NECTARINES—CHERRIES 
$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also: 


ESPALIERS-- trained fruit Tree 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 


I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated Folder J. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester - New Yor}: 


KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 

















CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


and other Seedling trees. 
We grow 14 million trees a year, 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. indiana, Penna. 


FOREST TREES 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for complete catalog. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Experience has proved that DDT in low per- 
cent mixtures does not seriously harm Bird 
populations or Mammals. DDT controls Gypsy 


Moth, Elm Leaf Beetle, Forest Tent Cater- 
pillars and Canker Worms. 


THE FROST & HIGGINS COMPANY through 
arrangement with SKY-SPRAY, INC., now 
have planes available for acreage spraying. 
Tested, approved, safe methods only are used. 
Restore nature’s balance. Make our forests 
and home grounds in the Gypsy Moth area 
livable for Birds and Humans. 


SKY-SPRAY CONTROLS 
large acreages. 

THE FROST & HIGGINS CO. 
20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 


Gypsy Moth on 











This Orlyt Greenhouse $349.50 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 by 13 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation prepared 
by you. Your house heating system may be 
extended for the greenhouse. Other Orlyt 
models from $119.50. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. s 
Irvington, N. Y. Dept.C316 Des Plaines, iil. ‘A 









Gaily colored velvety flowers for your rock 
garden, border or window box. 100 plants 
set 6 in. apart will make a 50-ft. border. 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


100 plants, $3.25 ppd. 
250 plants, $6.75 ppd. 
Order Today! 

Pansy Booklet FREE 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


Box 336B 
Bristol, Pa. 


Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 


usual price Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed. 2 Tubers for 35¢; 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, 1 each of 4 


types, $1.00. Postpaid. 


Special Collection of named va- 
rieties including Frilled Carnation- 
flowered, Camellia-flowered, and 
Single. All Giants, 3 Tubers each 
of 4 Types (12 in all) for only 
$2.75. Postpaid. Guaranteed to 
bloom. No. C.O.D. Catalog Free 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 


March 15, 1946 





Dept. 346, Babylon, N. Y. 


THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















The Felix Gillet Nursery, Nevada City, 
Calif., keeps its 75th anniversary by offer- 
ing a complete list of woody plants, par- 
ticularly nut trees. 


The catalogue of Cadwell & Jones, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. offers a complete list of 
seeds, bulbs, tools and gardening material 
for the Connecticut Valley area. 


The catalogue of William M. Hunt & 
Company, Inc., 115 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., offers a complete list of 
seeds and plants for the home garden. 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H., 
offer a very nearly complete list of modern 
gladiolus varieties, including the small- 
flowered, decorative sorts which are much 
favored in some quarters. 


D. V. Burrell Seed Growers Co., Rocky 
Ford, Colo. has published an interesting 
catalogue which offers well-selected strains 
of vegetables and annual flowers. Good 
cultural directions are included in this 
catalogue. 


Edward Lowden, Hamilton, Ontario, 
offers a number of seeds of his own grow- 
ing of special varieties of tomatoes, beans 
and other vegetables. Mr. Lowden also 
offers small fruit plants in up-to-date va- 
rieties. 


Thomas J. Grey Co., 82 Summer St., 
Boston 10, Mass. has issued its annual cata- 
logue of seeds, bulbs and hardy plants. Re- 
cent introductions among the annual flow- 
ers are featured as are the newer varieties 
of vegetables. 


Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, 
Vt., present one of the most complete and 
best illustrated of the numerous current 
gladiolus catalogues. It includes both the 
new and the old varieties introduced by 
E. F. Palmer of Vineland Station, Ontario. 


Henry F. Michell Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
offers all of the standard varieties of vege- 
tables, annual flowers, perennials, bulbs, 
water garden plants and lawn seeds in a 
most comprehensive catalogue. In addi- 
tion, the catalogue features the new intro- 
ductions and All-America winners. 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, 
Long Island, N. Y. has published a most 
attractive catalogue of annual flower seeds. 
Selected varieties of the major group of 
annuals are classified as to those that 
should be started early indoors; those that 
can be used for planting after the Spring 
bulbs are gone and fine annuals for edging 
purposes. Petunias, marigolds and zinnias 
quite aptly receive prominent display. This 
catalogue also offers a selected list of vege- 
table seeds. 

A feature of the catalogue of the An- 
drews Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., is new 
fruit varieties for colder sections. Such 
novelties are Sunrise Red Raspberry, Giant 
Red Fleshed Cherry and several new vari- 
eties of apples of Minnesota origin. Cold 
climate plum varieties are also offered as 
well as Minnesota grape novelties. One 
special feature of this catalogue is the 
offering of several new varieties of rhu- 
barb such as MacDonald Red, Ruby Red 
and Canada Red. 

The Mayfair Nurseries, Bergenfield, N. J. 
provide the unique service of supplying 
rock plants and alpines, most of which are 
not to be found listed in other catalogues. 
In cases where numerous varieties are 
available, considerable discernment seems 
to have been applied as to which of the lot 
are the most suitable. The plants offered 
are said to be all established in pots. May- 
fair Nurseries is also offering a number of 
rare native plants and shrubs which have 
been made available through the collecting 
efforts of Mary G. Henry. 
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MAYFAIR’S YEARLY OFFER OF 
“BLUE RIBBON” COLLECTIONS 
For SUNNY ROCK GARDENS 


A choice selection of 12 easily grown and 
profuse pot-grown flowering species. Dif- 
ferent shades and period of bloom. $3.50 


For SHADY ROCK GARDENS 
A collection of 12 easily grown and showy 
species all pot grown. Various shades and 
period of bloom. $3.50 

For WALL GARDENS 

A collection of showy species especially 
chosen for sunny or shady walls. (State 
choice.) $3.50 

The 3 above collections, $10.00 

3 collections of 1 kind, $10.00 


Remember that these plants bear the Mayfair 
guarantee of satisfaction. They are properly 
labeled and carefully packed. All F.O.B 
Bergenfield 


1946 catalogue on request 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 














cy 
~ ADD DAYS 
ig Eh to the 
i CRISP BEAUTY 
and 
FRAGRANCE 
of your 
BOUQUETS 
with 

FLOWER-PEPS 
Drop one in each vase. Young blooms increase 
in beauty. Color, fragrance, ‘foliage lasts days 
longer. Delighted users report almost miracu 
lous results. 
No loose powder to leak or spill. No measur 
ing or fussing. Flower-Peps cost you no more 
than less convenient products. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. They keep indefinitely, are safe, 
easy to use, and save changing water 

Send $1.00 for 50-vase size, or 
$3.00 for 200-vase size, postpaid 

FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 

Dept. H-315 Needham 92, Mass. 














ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore. 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 
Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 


Massachusetts 











3-year-old healthy trees, sturdy 2’ to 


GLUE SPRUCE > 
6’ size, sent POSTPAID, at planting 


time, 50 for $2.00. Folder on Forest, 
Xmas Trees, Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


Gio XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc 129 SOCK: Price list. 


Indiana, Penna. 

















Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 


“SPECIAL DOZEN” 


at a special price. Just the variety you need 
to start your new garden or to add to present 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two-year field-grown budded bushes. ‘Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,’ writes a new customer. You, too, will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy, severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our ‘‘specials.” 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 

















FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 
Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
all the best varieties. It's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 
early to avoid disappointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
65 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 






TOC OWHEEL 





COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 


Ideal equipment for vegetable and flower gardens 









Fast, efficient, and easy to use 


Plows 5" deep, marks, hills, and cultivates 
rows 12” to 36” wide 

All material and workmanship 

fully quaranteed 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 
Write today 

for full information 





Patented 2X. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. L Ballston Spa, New York 


Burrea 


Send postcard or letter to- 
day, for Burpee’s 1946 Seed 
Catalog free and postpaid. 
een oy BURPEE — 
urpee Bidg. 376 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 











The Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho is 
featuring the new English outdoor chrys- 
anthemums. Something more than 100 va- 
rieties are offered as well as a good se- 
lection of chrysanthemums of American 
origin. 


The Gladiolus Fanciers Guide Book, is- 
sued by Herbert O. Evans, Solon, Ohio, 
contains a rather extensive analysis of 
winning varieties of gladiolus at 1945 
shows. The amateur will find the listing of 
different superior varieties by color ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 


The catalogue of Champion Nurseries, 
Perry, Ohio, lists a wide range of fruit 
trees, including apples on dwarfing under- 
stocks as well as Cope’s seedless pear. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


SERVICEMAN, age 29, desires opportunity enter 
landscape field upon discharge middle April, with 
security for family of three. Christian character. 
Love to plan, plant and produce beauty. Varied 
background open and ambitiously willing for your 
exploitation. Education: college graduate civil 
engineering, landscape architecture (correspond- 
ence), typing, advertising. Experience: truck 
farmer, business partnership, salesman, gardener, 
building construction, transport chauffeur, struc- 
tural engineer, draftsman, office manager, writer, 
Bible school superintendent, and teacher, boys’ 
club advisor. Prefer permanent Midwest location 
but not essential. Nurserymen, landscape firms, 
government agencies, estates, etc., write Box 48, 
c/o “Horticulture,’”’ Boston 15, Mass. 


HEAD GARDENER. Scotch. Age 45. Married. 
16 years last position. Life experience here and 
Europe. Box 50, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 


SINGLE YOUNG WOMAN to do research garden- 
ing (experimenting) in flowers, or to become pro- 
fessional flower arranger. Ruth Davis, 114 Pros- 
pect St., Passaic, N. J. 














SUPT. or head gardener’s position desired. Grad- 
uate horticultural schools. Married, age 42. Ex- 
perienced all branches horticulture. Fine refer- 
ences. Box 49, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER. Married. Age 40. No 
children. Eighteen years in greenhouse and out- 
side experience. Box 52, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 


GARDENER, middle age, single, experienced in 
and outdoor gardening, flowers, vegetables, estate 
maintenance. Box 53, c/o “‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston 
15, Mass. 











‘CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





BERRY PLANTS, GARDEN ROOTS. Eldorado 


Red Raspberry, Thornless Boysenberry. Black 
berry, Lucretia Dewberry, Potted Strawberry, 
Poke roots, Globe Artichokes, Layer Strawberry, 


Washington Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horse Radish 
roots. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
Root Specialist. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Red Velvet in 
cluded with six labelled for $1.00. 20 mixed un- 
labelled $1.00. All good ones. All postpaid. List 
free. Cedarline Flower Farm, Sewell, N. J. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose 
z= 


HOWARD T 
Hartford 3, Conn. 





13 Lewis Street 





HERBS. Lavender, Tarragon, Hops. Mints, Sage, 
Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, Lemon Balm, Basil, ete 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


100 STREAMLINER EVERBEARING $6.25: 
Minnesota $3.75: Gem $3.00; Dunlap $1.75; 20 
Chrysanthemum $1.10. Postpaid. Extraordinary 
Catalog. Oakhill Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS and Perennials. 
Send for list. Gem everbearing strawberry plants, 
$6 per 100. F. V. O’Neill, 59 Granite Ave., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 











DAHLIAS. Green Plants and Cuttings. American 
and Australian Varieties. List on Request. Hanna 
Dahlia Gardens, Dept H, Clayton, New Jersey. 





SPECIAL, Wildflowers and Ferns: 30 best quality 
plants, 12 varieties, our selection, $5.00 postpaid. 
Wake Robin Farm, R. D., Home, Pennsylvania. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 








CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Receipts 
from Blueberries over $1000 an acre. Our Plants 
grown here in New Jersey, home of Blueberries. 
One year, $4.50—doz., $24—-100. Two years, $8— 
doz., $50—100. Also three and seven years. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. Root 
Specialist. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS. New Catalogue, 
Enlarged, Greatly Improved, New Illustrations, 
many in natural colors of tropical and subtropical 
plants, now ready. Because of increased expense 
please send 25¢ for catalogue which is refundable 
on orders of $2 or more. Bargain collection ten 
assorted tropical plants, our selection, plus cata- 
logue, by express $2, by mail prepaid $2.50. 
Shaffer Nurseries, R. 1, Clearwater, Florida. 


DAFFODILS ON PARADE. Prices and descrip- 
tions on 300 outstanding varieties, including 164 
not previously listed by me. Write for your 1946 
copy. Novelty Boxes, containing 12 dozen blooms 
of new and attractive varieties $3.50 per box. 
Specimen blooms 10 cents each. Shipping season 
on blooms March 15 to April 15. The Hodge Podge, 
Gloucester, Virginia. 


HEMEROCALLIS -DAYLILIES: Special Spring 
Offer of Fine Hemerocallis. Eight beautiful Stout 
Hybrids which will furnish a wealth of bloom in 
June and July. Soudan, Linda, Mikado, Serenade, 
Patricia, Vesta, Wau-Bun and Rajah. An $8.35 
value $5.50. From the nurseries of Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, South Carolina. ’ 


VIOLA SEED. Arkwright Ruby, beautiful ruby- 
red—Large pkt. (500+ seed) 50¢. White Perfec- 
tion—Large pkt. (600+ seed) 35¢. Blue Perfec- 
tion—Large pkt. (600+ seed) 35¢. All three $1 
Cultural directions. Robert L. Poulson, 184-15 
Cambridge Road, Jamaica 3, N. Y. 


100,000 PEACH TREES—J. H. Hale, Early El- 
berta, Elberta, Hale Haven, Golden Jubilee—10 
lots 2—3 ft. trees at 65¢ ea., 3—4 ft. trees at 75¢ ea 
In 100 lots 10¢ less per tree. We have one of the 
largest, most complete selections of fruit trees 
in the Northwest. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon. 


HEMEROCALLIS. Bagdad, Linda, Patricia, Rajah 
each 75¢. Nebraska, Golden West, Dauntless 
each $1. Hesperus, Hankow, Theron, each $2 
Dominion, Festival, Wolof, each $3. Crawford 
Gardens, Salina, Kansas. 


DOUBLE SEMPERFLORENS BEGONIA SEED: 
$1.00 per packet; also new Hybrid Abutilon seed 
mixed colors: $1.00 per packet. Ernest K. Logee, 
Begonia Specialist, North Street Greenhouses, 
Danielson, Conn. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly. 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building 
Write for valuable free bulletin — review on 
“Earthworms: Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’’——-Thomas Barrett. 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-X, Roscoe, Calif. 






































IRIS—Each Different. 15—$1.00. 30 Asparagus 
—$1.00. Peonies—Red, White, Pink, 3—$1.00 
Fruit, shade trees, evergreens, perennials, berries 
seeds. Catalog Free. Cornell Nursery, Cornell, 
Illinois. 








SPECIAL OFFER: 8 large-flowered English mums 
each labelled, $2.50 prepaid — catalogue value 
$3.75. Good ten days only. April-May delivery 
Strong plants from 2%-inch pots. Send for com 
plete list. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition; 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “‘Long- 
view,”’ Box H, Crichton, Alabama 








APRIL $2.00 COLLECTIONS—15 Rainbow iris— 
10 Lovely Perennials—10 Beautiful Mums—20 
Spring Bulbs. All 4 collections for $6.00. Mrs 
Frank Koutny, Wahoo, Nebraska. 


TROPICAL WATER LILIES. 4 small plants with 

out soil, our selection, $1.10 postpaid. Instructions 

— with order. Tropical Fish Farm, No. Olmsted, 
io. 


GLADIOLUS, Postpaid: 30 Prize Winners $3.20, 
40 Large Assorted $3.20, 20 Recent Introductions 
$4.20, 100 Flowering Size $4.20. List, moderate- 
priced Glads. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


HARDY OREGON Field Grown Primrose Seeds 
Colors, Pastels to Blues and Deep Yellows. Dollar 
per Package Postpaid. Primrose Acres, Route 16, 
Milwaukie, Oregon. 


HEMEROCALLIS SEED: Hand pollinated from 
many choice named hybrids. including reds. Packet 
of 50 seeds $1.50. Everett H. Kennell, 585 Beahan 
Road, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS—Grower’s surplus—fine large bulbs 
—mixture contains all colors and many varieties— 
$4.00 per hundred. Postage extra. Ellen D. Broad- 
hurst, Holicong, Penna. 


WANTED TO BUY: Green-house approximately 
50 feet by 20 feet, standing or dismantled, not 
over 100 miles from Sharon, Connecticut. Reply 
Box 51, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


DIAMOND JUBILEE 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 18 to 23 inclusive 
This will be a flower show on the old- 


time basis, where visitors may spend 
the entire day. Comfortable seats, 
special music, a complete restaurant, 
a soda bar and many other features 
wil be provided for their comfort. 


THE HOURS 
Monday, March 18, | P.M. to 10 P.M. 
All Other Days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission $1.00 Plus 20c Tax 








Each member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society receives a free 
admission ticket. 





ELECTRIC SEED 


“GRO-QUICK i BED HEATER 


INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE for SS. 
coldframes—hotbeds. Uses house cur- 
rent. Thousands in use. Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40’ cable 200 watt with 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed........ $5.35 
SENIOR 80’ cable 400 watt with 
Thermostat for 6x6 bed 
GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron, Chicago 10 


LANDSCAPE 
Leat Y GARDENING 


- thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 

egional conditions, for eo 4 A...¥ to — 
LANDSCAPERS. DESIGN and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. 
Enroll al 











NA’ NAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. a 766 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The very finest of all outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color range. 
6 sorts named and labeled $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for complete catalog of hardy plants — 
it pronounces all names. 

LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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Barnhaven’s Famous 


PRIMROSES 


Unsurpassed Polyanthus, Doubles, Auriculas, 
Julies, Asiatics. 


Plants and hand-pollinated seeds. 
New Illustrated Catalog-Guide on request. 
BARNHAVEN GARDENS Gresham, Oregon 








Catnip for “Kitty” 
Dried Parsley Powdered Sweet Basil 
ANY OF ABOVE 35c PER PACKAGE 
Herb Seeds—Free List Herb Plants—Free List 


PLUCK HILL HERB FARM 
Torrington, 


P. O. Box 324 Conn. 














March 15, 1946 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





International 
FLOWER SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK 


March 18-23, 1946 


——@————— 


Members of the Horticultural Society 
of New York receive a Season Ticket 
for this show which carries the added 
privilege of Private View each morning 
from 9 to 10 before doors are opened 
to the public. Please write the Society 
at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

















COMING EXHIBITIONS | 
a) 





March 18-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Mechanics Building 


March 18-23. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society 
of New York, Grand Central Palace. 


March 18-26. Detroit, Mich. The Second 
Spring Flower and Garden Show spon- 
sored by the Detroit Garden Center. 


March 23-24. Norfolk, Va. Ninth Annual 
Camellia Show at the Gymnasium of the 
Norfolk Division, College of William and 
Mary, Hampton Blvd. Sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Norfolk. 


March 30-April 7. Detroit, Mich. Thirteenth 
Annual Flower Show of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society in Convention Hall. 
Admission $1.00 for adults, 40 cents for 
children. 


April 5-6. Portland, Ore. The Men’s Garden 
Club Daffodil Show at the Art Museum. 


April 5-7. Memphis, Tenn. Second annual 
“Azalea Days in Memphis” sponsored by 
the Memphis Men’s Garden Club. 


April 6-7. Portland, Ore. Oregon Camellia 
Society’s 5th Annual Show at the Ma- 
sonic Temple. 


April 6-7. Seattle, Wash. Second Annual 
Camellia Show sponsored by the Ama- 
teur Gardeners at the University of 
Washington Arboretum, in the green- 
house. Open 1 to 7 p.m. Saturday and 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Sunday. 

April 6-22. Memphis, Tenn. Garden Pil- 
grimage for the benefit of the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital. 

April 8-20. Chicago, Ill. Twentieth Annual 
Flower Show, “Fashions in Flowers” at 
Marshall Field & Co., sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Co-operating with The Garden Club 


Federation of Pennsylvania 


THIRD COURSE IN 


FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


April 10, 11, and 12, 1946 


Strawbridge & Clothier's 
Philadelphia 


ANNUAL SPRING LUNCHEON 
AND ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


April 13, 1946 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


—e——— 








For details, apply to the Secretary, 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers grow 
at Old Orchard, all different, 
many rare. Our new Catalog 
pictures them, describes 
them, tells how to grow them. 
And VEGETABLES, too, all 
the better kinds. 














Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown New Jersey 


HERBS for FLAVOR and FRAGRANCE 


Plan your Herb Garden now— 

Send for our new catalog of Plants and Seeds 
with planting instructions. 
SPECIAL GIFT PACKAGE 
8 kinds of Herb Seeds Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


COTTAGE HERB FARM 
New Hampshire 








Marlboro 





DOUBLE BLOODROOT 
(Sanguinaria canadensis plena) 


This very rare, lovely form, flowers like small 
double white Peonies, blooms in April. Grows 
easily in wild garden in woodsy soil, part shade. 
on A best in fall. Stock scarce, orders limited 
to 2 roots. Order now for Sept. delivery. 


Strong roots, $1.50 each, postpaid. 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 





NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 























the beauty of full grown trees now! 


There is no need to wait for years to see your property as you 
dreamed it would be. The complete service rendered by White 
& Franke makes it possible for you or your landscape designer 
to plan your grounds in their final development — select the 
trees to carry out this plan — have them transplanted, full- 
grown, in a matter of days — and be perfectly sure that they 
will be as healthy, vigorous, and long-lived as if they had always 
grown there. 


A quarter century of practical experience is behind this service, 
attended by constant study and improvement of techniques and 
equipment. Our specially-trained personnel are skilled not 
only in the engineering task of removal and transplanting, but 
also in the preparation of the tree, in soil analysis and treatment, 
drainage, feeding—in every phase necessary to insure the health 
and beauty of your tree during and after transplanting. 


We have a great variety of trees of all sizes from which you may 
make your choice — and our up-to-date equipment and efficient 
methods assure you of the lowest cost. 


Write or telephone now for our representative to call — with- 


out obligation to you. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


the treemobile 
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the finest equipment combined with de 
expert knowledge and skilled dendri- R3 . 
cians assures satisfaction. . 


WHITE & FRANKE SERVICES My 


TREE MOVING 
SPRAYING 
FEEDING 
MOVING 
PRUNING 
INVIGORATING 
LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
BRACING & CABLING 


€ 


30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. Aspinwall 4204 
P. ©. Box 491, Osterville, Mass. Osterville 2397 





